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THE LATEST “iIDEES NAPOLEONIENNES.” 
“ Copiine’s the friend; not Short.’ “There is but one 
saviour for France; and his name Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Government of Defence, National Assembly, 
Orleans Princes, Legitimacy, Republic—all are naught. I 
alone am entitled to rule France, and I alone am able to 
guide her out of the difficulties in which she is now en- 
tangled. Betrayed by fortune, and a prisoner, still Iam the 
elect of the people—an election four times ratified. There- 
fore I, and I only, am the man for France.’ ‘That, in effect, 
is what the last utterances of the ex-Emperor—the latest 
“ Tdées Napoléoniennes '’"—amount to; and, in the circum. 
stances, a more perfect specimen of cool audacity never was 
penned. Betrayed by fortune! ‘True; but after having 
earned that fate by a double betrayal of France—first of 
her liberty, then of her safety, What but the Emperor and 


is 


his system crushed out the intellect, destroyed the public | 
Who | 


spirit, and sapped the national virtue of France ¢ 
cheated the French people into believing that they had the 
finest, the bravest, the best-disciplined, and the most per- 
fectly equipped army in the world, but the Emperor and 
his satcllites? Who stimulated their love of conquest and 
fostered their jealousy of other nations’ power ? Who induced 


them to engage in a war for which they were not prepared, | 


and then led their armies to defeat? Again we say, the 
Empesor Napoleon and his satellites. And yet this man has 
the hardihood to talk to that same French people of the 
“injustice” by which he is bruised and the “bitter deceptions” 
he has endured! Bruised he may be; but not by injustice, 
for the full measure of retribution he has merited has not 
even yet overtaken him, Deceived he may have been; but 
he himself prepared the way for deception by first being a 
deceiver, and then made broad and smooth the path by sur- 
rounding himself with creatures whose only means of winning 
name, and fame, and fortune, and position, was deceit. Like 
master, like man. And for the sins of both, and her own 
great sin in having endured either, France suffers to-day. 

If the manifesto published in another column be genuine— 
and we believe it is, though it may by-and-by be found con- 
venient to disown it—and if the Emperor be sincere in the 
utterances therein contained, he has in that very document 
proved his ineapacity to thoroughly appreciate late events 
in France, and, consequently, his imcompetence to repair 
the disasters she has endured, as well as his unworthiness to 
rule at all. Says he:—* Setting aside for a time my pre- 
sentiments, I exclaimed, ‘What matter the dynasty if the 
country can be saved?’ and, instead of protesting against 
the violence done against right, I desired the success of the 
National Defence, and I have admired the patriotic devotion 
shown by the children of all classes and of all parties.’ So, 
then, he approved the National Defence and the conduct of 
the men who conducted it. That sounds magnanimous and 
patriotic; and yet in the very next paragraph the Emperor 
calls for retribution on those very men, “It is time,” he says, 
“to ask for an account from those who have usurped power, 
of the blood shed without necessity, the ruin heaped up 
without reason, the resources of the country squandered 
without control.” The one sentence contradicts the other; 
and this contradiction shows that his ex-Majesty is either as 
effete in mind as in body, or that his habitual cunning doth 
overreach itself, and that the Emperor Napoleon III. is 
still—the Emperor Napoleon II1.: a compound of ambition, 
meanness, and self-deceiving finesse. He does not come 
forward to claim “rights four times freely confirmed.” 
Perhaps even He feels that to make such claims would be in 
vain in face of the humiliation and ruin he and his 
creatures have brought upon France; perhaps even 
he and they are conscious that their voices could 
not be listened to after Worth, Forbach, Metz, and 
Sedan; and so he makes a virtue of necessity, and waives 
so-called “ rights’? which he knows are little likely to be 
admitted. But the cloven hoof reappears in the closing sen- 
tence of the manifesto:—‘ There is but one Government, 
which has issued from the national sovereignty, and which, 
rising above the egotism of parties, has the strength to heal 
your wounds, to reopen your hearts to hope and your pro- 
faned churches te your prayers, and to bring back industry, 
concord, and peace to the bosom of the country.” That Go- 
vernment, of course, is the Empire—and the governor, Louis 
Napoleon : the very Government and governor that wrought 
France's ruin. Truly, in one thing the Third Napoleon 
differs widely from the elder Bourbons: whatever may be 
his talent for learning, he evidently possesses marvellous 
capacity for forgetting—his own misdeeds. May France and 
the world be permitted to do likewise, by being saved the 
infliction of listening to any further Napoleonic ideas! 

lata isnt 
THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Tue war alarmists have got their wish. The Army Esti- 
mates exceed, by about three million pounds sterling, those 
of last year. That, at all events, must be satisfactory to the 
professional advocates of large expenditure. Whether or 
not the country is likely to get value for the money is an- 
other question. At the time we write Mr. Cardwell’s scheme 
of Army reorganisation is unexplained; so we can pronounce 
no opinion on its merits. But we fear that the right hon. 
gentleman is not strong enough for the job he has in hand; 
that the influence of “ vested interests ” will overpower him; 
and that, however good may be his will to root out the 
abuses of our military system, he will be compelled to fall 
back upon the effete notion that “men and money” con- 
stitute efficieney. We sincerely hope we may be mistaken ; 
but the signs of the times are ominous. 

There is no possibility of securing a really cflicient army 


so long as the purchase system obtains; anl everywhere 


| so many defenders of abuses have pled before—that, ‘on the 


the “interests” are in arms in its defence. Some, like Sir 
James Scarlett, confess that it is wrong in principle; that it 
ought never to have been tolerated; and that, were the 
ground clear, they would not adopt it now; but plead—as | 


whole, the system works well in practice.” As if anything 
that is rotten in principle could ever be wholesome in prac- 
tice. But it is really amazing to hear men of sense, like Sir 
James Scarlett, talking in this vague way of an institution | 
“working well,” when by universal confession it has most | 
palpably and egregiously failed. We have not an army, our 
forces being, in the aggregate, a mere mob of regiments— 
well drilled. it may be, but an unorganised mob nevertheless ; 
we have not an army because we have no oflicers capable of 
organising one; and we have not capable officers because 
capacity is not a necessary condition of promotion. This is | 
the pass to which the purchase system has reduced us, and 

that, too, notwithstanding the most profuse expenditure. 

Under the existing system, an average annual expenditure on 


| the Army, in time of peace, of about fourteen millions sterling, 


does not enable us to put 50,000 effective men in the field, 
and does not give us a single General capable of command- 
ing them when there ; whereas Prussia, for less than half the 
sum we spend, can maintain, on a peace establishment, 300,000 
men, thoroughly organised, equipped, and ready to take the 
field at a few days’ notice. Do not these facts, which should 
never be forgotten, conclusively prove not only that the pur- 
chase system has not worked well, but that it has worked 
very badly indeed? Why, we have no doubt that General 
von Roon, the Prussian Minister of War, would undertake, 
for the three additional millions we are to expend on the 
Army this year, to provide us with at least 100,000 thoroughly | 
effective soldiers. But, then, they manage these things 
differently in Germany. | 

Other defenders of the purchase system, by ali sorts | 
of exaggerations, try to frighten the country with the 
sum of money that would be needed to abolish purchase, 
the estimate ranging at any figure between £5,000,000 
and £10,000,000, according to the fancy of the estimator. 
For our part, we do not believe that, were the busi- 
ness goue about in a proper way, it would cost anything | 
like even the lower amount; and of this we are certain, that 
the longer the reform is delayed the more costly will it 
become. A few years ago the highest value put upon the 
then existing commissions, including in the calculation 
extra as weil as regulation price, did not exceed £3,000,000 ; 
so that, if procrastination is still to be the rule, there is no 
telling what may be the ultimate cost of doing what must 
be done some time or other. Consequently, the sooner the 
job is set about the cheaper must it be. Others again 
predict complete stagnation in promotion if purchase be 
done away with, and utter depressing jeremiads on the hope- 
less prospect that opens for officers, But this may be met 
by a judicious system of enforced retirement, as in the 
Navy ; and, moreover, we are not aware that the absence ef 
purchase in the ‘Continental armies—in not one of which 
does it obtain—has been attended with such direful results, 
The British Army boasts more “old fogies”’ in its higher 
ranks than any other, the beneficial influence of purchase 
notwithstanding; and if we were only as well provided 
with an efficient Army, relatively to its cost, as most of our 
neighbours, we daresay the nation would be tolerably well 
content. But, even at the worst, the interests of the public 
are paramount over those of officers ; and should an array of 
“old fogics’’ block the way, means may surely be devised of 
getting rid of them, and that, too, upon terms that will ruin 
neither them nor the nation. 

At all events, this much is certain—that the purchase 
system has not given us good officers; and consequently, as 
purchase and efliciency are evidently, in practice as in 
theory, incompatible, to secure the one we must get rid of 
the other. Whether Mr. Cardwell will have the courage to 
make the attempt will be known by the time these lines meet 
the eyes of our readers; but, as we have grave doubts as to 
the snecess of the proposal, even if it be made, our present 
protest is not out of place. 


“THE BRIBE.” 
THERE are certain accessories to civilisation towards which most 
people display either an unreasoning antipathy or a strong and 
even an exaggerated predilection. An intermediate relation seems 
to be almost impossible, Like a taste for olives or a longing for 
the appetite must be complete. Mere relish is altogether 

out of the q , and surfeit is org experience. ‘The same 
conditions seem to affect a large number of people with regard to 


ba . Society is divided into bathers and non-bathers, and 
wi former nent immersion and suffusion in hot, cold, or 
tepid water becomes a kind of passion® while the latter, though 


they may conform to the requirements of health or of comfort to 
the extent of extensive washing, never can regard absolute sousing, 
ger Yog cold water, without a certain crimpy, cringy sensa- 
tion of skin and a shudder down the back. One can’t 
wonder at it when the conduct of the bathers is considered, for 
it seems to be @ prime article of their faith that not to 
be daily floundering about in a tub is a sign of effemi- 
nacy, and they are never satisfled unless they can refer 
in a patronising, robust manner to those mysteries of their 
toilet which are associated with rough towels and flesh-brushes, a 
“healthy glow,”’ red knuckles, a expression of face, and 
considerable disorder of the hair. conduct is irritating to 
more composed constitutions, and their conversation, tending 

th-wards, and assuming the cardinal virtues to reside, like 
logenes, in a tub, is generally depressing to the ordinary circula- 
tion. The wonderful part of the matter is that these people have 
only painfully acquired their amphibious virtue. As children they 
were as averse to the matutinal basin and soapy flannel as their 
compeers, and required as much coaxing into warm water as though 
they really belonged to ordinary humanity, and dated their shud- 
dering antipathies from the time of the flood, It is this infantine 
experience which has been so admirably and suggestively expressed 
by the artist from whose picture our present Illustration is taken— 
a picture which tells its own story, and has already attracted 
admiration no less for the subtle suggestiveness of ite treatment 
than for the delicacy atid finish with which it is executed 


Foreign Fntelltqence, 


FRANCE. 

The first meeting of the National Assembly was held at py) 
deaux on Sunday. Between 250 and 300 members were pres), 
Though there were many others who had yet to arrive, it y,,; 
proposed to constitute the Assembly at once. This was opposig 
by M. Arago; but, upon being put to the vote, was carried 1), nie 
mously. The secretaries and other officials were then elected, 1, d 
the sitting was adjourned. At the second sitting of the Assembly 
which took place on Monday, M. Jules Favre, in the name of 4); 
colleagues, resigned their powers as the Government of Ntj,; ll 
Defence. They will, however, remain at their posts wyti] the 
establishment of a new Government. M. Favre atterwards asked 
permission to retarn to his difficult and delicate duties, and Said 
that, in conformity with an eventuality already foreseen by t),, 
Convention, a prolongation of the armistice would probably Bee 
come necessary. He urged that this should beas short as possible 
out of consideration for the sufferings in the invaded district.’ 
The Assembly met again on Tucsday. There were 450 deputies 
present. ‘The Assembly ratified the elections of several depart. 
ments, but reserved the election of the Prince de Joinville for t},, 
Manche, as well as that of several Prefects. It is expected that 
M. Jules Grévy will be elected President of the Assembly, 
that M. Thiers will be the new President of the Council, ~*~ 

At Bordeaux it is calculated by persons said to be well inform d 
that the approximate numbers of the different parties in t). 
Assembly will be—Republicans, 150; Legitimists, 50; Orleanists 
400; Bonapartists, 20; doubtful, 30. The proportion of voters 
who took part in the elections in Alsace and Lorraine was very 
large, considering the circumstances of these provinces, 4’ 
Strasbourg about five sevenths of those enrolled voted. Owing to 
several candidates being returned by more than one constituency 
thirty or forty re-clections will be necessary. M. Thiers has becn 
clected in eighteen departments, General Trochu in seven, General 
Changarnier in four, M. Gambetta and M. Jules Favre have also 
been returned more than once. 

The following is the official result of the voting in Paris for the 
election of deputies to the National Assembly :—Louis Blanc 
about 216,000; Victor Hugo, about 214,000; Garibaldi, about 
200,000; Edgard Quinet, about 199,000; Gambetta, about 191,00(; 
Henri Rochefort, about 163,000; Admiral Saisset, about 154,004 : 
Delescluze, about 153,000; Joigneaux, about 153,000; Schoelcher, 
about 149,000; Felix Pyat, about 141,000; Henri Martin, about 
139,000; Admiral Pothuan, about 138,000; Edouard Lockroy 
about 134,000; Gambon, about 129,000; Dorian, about 128,000? 
Rane, about 126,000; Malon, about 117,000; Henri Brisson, nbout 
115,000; Thiers, about 102,000; Sauvage, about 102,000; Martin 
Bernard, about 102,000; Mare Dufraise, about 101,000; Greppo, 
about 101,000; Langloiz, about 95,000; General Frebault, about 
95,000; Clemenceau, about 95,000; Vacherot, about 94,000; 
Jean Brunet, about 93,000; Floquet, about 93,000; Cournet, about 
91,000; Tolain, about 89,000; Littré, about 87,000; Jules Favre, 
about $1,000; Arnaud, about 79,000; Ledru-Rollin, about 76,000; 
Leon Say, about 75,000; Tirard, about 75,000; Rayona, about 
74,000; Ed, Adam, about 73,000; Milliére, about 73,000; Peyrat, 
about 72,000; Larcy, about 69,000. 

A telegram from Brussels announces that Prince Napoleon has 
been elected for Corsica, 

M. Jules Favre returned to Paris on Tuesday evening. Com- 
plete tranquillity prevails, General Thomas has resigned his post 
as Commandant of the National Guards, and the command hus 
been assumed provisionally by General Vinoy. 

Mr. Wodehouse has arrived at the British Embassy in Paris, 

Garibaldi has sent in his resignation as Commander of the Army 
of the Vosges, on the ground that his ‘mission is concluded.” 
The French Government, in accepting his resignation, says that 
France will not forget that he has fought gloriously in defence of 
her territory, and for the cause of the Republic. Garibaldi has 
also resigned his post as representative in the French National 
Assembly to which he has just been elected. Garibaldi left 
Bordeaux, on Monday evening, for Marseilles, en route for 
Caprera. 

Count Bismarck has refused to allow the French soldiers now 
in Switzerland to return to France, on the ground that the French 
Government would be unable to guarantee that the men would not 
at once march against the Germans. 

Contributions in money still continue to be demanded in the 
north of France by the Germans. Great indignation is said to be 
felt at these exactions. 


and 


- 


The German Etappen Commandant at Mulhouse telegraphs 
that Belfort has concluded an armistice and wishes to capitulate. 

According to a report from Brussels General Ducrot has re- 
signed his commission as General. 

It is announced that both sealed letters and registered letters 
can now be sent to Paris, 


BELGIUM. 

The King has directed that the cost of the convoy of provisions 
taken to Paris by the Burgomaster of Brussels for the relief of 
oe = ga resident in the French capital shall be borne by the 
civil list. 


ITALY. 

The library and galleries in the Vatican have been declared to 
be national property by the Italian Parliament, notwithstanding 
Ministerial efforts to secure a different result, 

A special despatch from Florence says news has reached that 
capital that a Catholic committee has been formed in Belgium 
with the view of preparing an armed expedition against Italy. 
Connections and branches of the society are said to be established 
in Austria, in Spain, and in some of the French provinces. The 
seat of operations will be in an island of the Mediterranean. It 
is believed that the Italian Government is aware of these pro- 


ceedings. 
GERMANY. 

A telegram from Berlin, dated Wednesday, says that the terms 
of peace in the definitive form given them by the German Govern- 
ment will be comparatively moderate. hey will be probably 
accompanied by a declaration that in case hostilities are resumed 
heavier terms will be exacted, 

The semi-official Provinzial Correspondez of Wednesday publishes 
au article on the National Assembly, and says that as soon as 
there is a decided probability of an understanding being arrived at 
in reference to peace the armistice will be prolonged, in order that 
definite peace negotiations may be commenced, It is to be ex- 
ge ted that then the National Assembly will be transferred to 

aris. On the other hand, should these expectations not be 
realised, the war will recommence at the termination of the armi- 
stice with allenergy, for which every preparation has already been 
made, but it trusts that the eventuality will not occur, and that 
the troops, crowned with laurels, will shortly return home. 


? AUSTRIA. 
Prince Mensdorff Dietrichstein, formerly Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and latterly Governor of Bohemia, died on Tues- 
day night. The deceased Prince was a relative of the Queen of 


England, 
ROUMANIA. 

The political excitement which has been manifested of late in 
the Principalities has considerably decreased. ‘There is every pro- 
bability that all difficulties will be quietly settled, and the idea of 
a change of dynasty has entirely disappeared, 

The statement that a Turkish army of observation is being 
form: d at Shia € the tate of aftaira 
Rounuwnie ie incorrect, 


mila on account nsettled iu 
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URKEY AND GREECE. 
1, the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, has issued 
‘yoular complaining of occurrences arising out of the pursuit of 
re ds on the Greco-Turkish frontier. Aali Pacha’s assertions 
a oer of in Athens as inaccurate and calumuious, and it is 
ate that M. Christopulo, the Greek Foreign Minister, is drawing 
oe detailed reply, pointing out the facts of the case, and declaring 


Aali Pachs 


Tarkey to have acted badly in the matter, 
PROCLAMATION CF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


‘ne Emperor Napoleon has issued the following Proclamation 
to the French people, dated the 8th :— ; 

«Betrayed by fortune, [ have preserved since my captivity that 
und silence which is misfortune’s mourning. So long as the 
s of France and Germany confronted one another I abstained 
ys or words which might have divided the public mind, 
e silent in face of the disasters of my country 
\vithont appearing to be insensible to its sufferings. When I was 
compelled to surrender myself a prisoner T could not treat for 

ace; my decisions would have seemed dictated by personal con- 
Vqerations ; I left to the Government of the Regent the duty of 
‘eciding whether the interests of the nation required a continuance 
of the struggle. Notwithstanding unheard of reverses, France 
was not subdued, Our strongholds still held out, few depart- 
ments were invaded, Paris was in a state of defence, and the area 
of our misfortunes might have been limited. ; 

«But, while attention was fixed upon the enemy, an insurrec- 
tion broke out in Paris. The seat of the National Representatives 

ras Violated, the safety of the Empress was threatened, a 
Government installed itself by surprise in the Hotel de Ville, and 
the Empire, which the whole nation had just acclaimed for the 
third time, was overthrown, abandoned by those who should have 
heen its defenders, Setting aside for a time my presentiments, 
] exclaiined, ‘ What matter the dynasty if the country can be 
saved ?? and, instead of protesting against the violence done 
acanst right, | desired the success of the National Defence, and I 
have admired the patriotic devotion shown by the offspring of all 
classes and of all parties. 

“Now that the struggle is suspended—that the capital, not- 
withstanding an heroic resistance, has succumbed, and that all 
reasonable chance of victory has disappeared, it is time to ask for 
au account from those who have usurped power of the blood shed 
without necessity, the ruin heaped up without reason, the resources 
of the country squandered without control, 

«The destinies of France cannot be abandoned to a Govern- 
ment without a commission, which, while disorganising the admi- 
nistration, has not left standing a single authority emanating from 
universal suffrage. The nation cannot long obey those who have 
no right to command, Order, confidence, and solid peace will 
not be restored till the people have been consulted as to which is 
the Government most capable of repairing the national disasters. 

‘In the solemn circumstances in which we are situated, in the 
face of an invasion, and with Europe attentive, it is im nt 
that France should be one in her aims and desires as well as in 
her decisions, Such is the object towards which the efforts of all 
good eitizens should tend, ee. 

“As regards myself, bruised by so much injustice and such 
bitter deception, I do not come forward to-day to claim rights 
which four times in twenty years you freely confirmed. In the 
presence of the calamities which afilict us there is no room for 
per oval ambition ; but so long as the people regularly assembled 
iu its comitia shall not have manifested its will is will be my duty 
to aldress myself to the nation as its real representative, and to 
t ll isthat all that may be done without your direct participation 
is illegitimate. There is but one Government which has issued 
from the national sovereignty, and which, rising above the selfish- 
ness of parties, has the strength to heal your wounds, to reopen 
your hearts to hope, and your profaned churches to your prayers, 
und to bring back industry, concord, and peace to the bosom of 
the country.” 
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THE HUNTERIAN ORATION. 

Tus discourse, which is now delivered biennially in the theatre 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in memory of John Hunter, the 
founder of the anatomical collection bearing his name, was de- 
livered to a large audience on Tuesday afternoon, the anniversary 
of his birth, by Sir William Fergusson, Sergeant-Surgeon to the 
Queen and president of the college. The large portrait of Hunter, 
considered the chef-d’cuvre of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had been 
biought from the Council-Room and suspended in front of the 
audicace. Some interesting diagrams illustrative of Hunter's 
experiments of transplanting living structure from one body to 
another, and original drawings of the birthplace of Hunter, 
afforded great pleasure to the audience. 

Sir William Fergusscn stated the object of the ceremony. It 
was to commemorate the birthday of the celebrated anatomist, 
physiologist, and surgeon, John Hunter, who flourished in London 
during a great part of the eighteenth century. His museum, 
which consisted of anatomical and pathological specimens, as also 
of specimens of natural history, had been collected by his 
individual exertions at a cost of about £70,000, and was purchased 
after his death by Government, and presented as a free gift to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. The care bestowed on the museum 
during the last seventy years, and the additions made, under the 
supervision of the council of the college, acting in association 
with trustees stipulated for by Government, were referred 
to, and it was announced that the collection as it now 
stood, including adjuncts in the way of buildings, library, 
additional specimens, &c., represented the astounding cost 
of about a quarter of a million sterling. The present cere- 
mony had been instituted some sixty years ago by two 
rvlatives, favourite pupils of Mr. Hunter, the celebrated physician 
Matthew Baillie and the equally celebrated surgeon Sir Everard 
llome, and had been faithfully observed throughout that period, 
with a few unavoidable exceptions. The orator considered that 
an enthusiast might say with truth that the museum is the heart 
and soul of British surgery. He took a sharp and quick glance 
at a varicty of modern theories in physiology and pathology, and 
questioned the superiority of some of these over those of Hunter, 
it particular the wisdom of conclusions drawn on brief con- 
sileration over those emanating from a brain (Hunter's) wherein 
thought had, for more than forty years, assumed a favourite place. 
Ile then playfully referred to the suggestion of a distinguished 
philosopher, whose views appeared in the columns of the Zimes 
last futumu, that when the microscope did not seem to give satis- 
faction in minute research, imagination might be substituted. He 
pointed ont that this style of philosophy was not new, for it had 
been put into Hamlet's mouth by Shakspeare :— 

Imperial Cresir, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
Sir William claimed on behalf of Hunter that he probably antici- 
pated by a hundred years the science of the system of grafting or 
transplanting, a practice which is much in fashion among surgeons 
of the present day, Some interesting preparations from the 
Hunterian collection were here exhibited, showing a human tooth 
nd spurs of cocks grafted and growing on the cockscomb, some of the 
spurs having grown many inchesin length in their new and seemingly 
‘wore genial soil, The effect of the grafting process of skin on 
the human subject was also displayed on a picture of the leg of an 
9) a woman above sixty, with numerous patches of skin taken from 
the “brawny”? part of a boy’s arm, each flourishing in vigorous life, 
* d ten cr twenty times its original size when transplanted. 
Some brief, pleasing, and kind-hearted biographical notices 
were then given of recently deceased members of the profession, 
wl of whom had been B md known to the orator. These 
were James W ardrop, Sir William Lawrence, Joseph Hodgson, 
pet ourg Simpson, and James Syme, who were all 
; ‘hued as disciples of Hunter. Finally, the orator | 
“Sel reverted to Hunter ud his works, and asked the audience 


ory 


Peciatly el 


to look at the results, ‘He, in the course of years, and at the 
age of sixty-five, accumulated a treasury of facts in his museum 
and writings which, from the time of his death up to the present 
day, may be said to have been the founcain-head of modern 
science in our profession. The streams thence have 
flowed in largely varied direct‘ons, and no man yet can span 
the course they may take.’’ After some further eulogy 
of Hunter, the orator concluded thus:—“He was born, 
the tenth child of his parents, in a modest country house in 
Scotland ; he seems to have led the idle life of a wayward, petted 
boy, until twenty years of age, when his character changed, and 
the dawn of his future greatness appeared; he had neither wealth 
nor influential friends to further his worldly prospects, yet he rose 
to be the foremost surgeon and physiologist of his day. He read 
nature more closely than most other men, and thereby came 
nearer incommunion with the Divine Author of all. Parts of the 
results of his physical labour are treasured within these walls ; 
portions of his mental labour are, in printed form, the property 
of the world at large; his mortal remains rest beside those of 
many of England’s greatest sons within the hallowed shrine of 
Westminster Abbey.”’ 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF “ALLHALLOWS- 
STAINING.” 


We had occasion only a short time ago to present our readers 
with an illustration of the old Church of St. Mildred, in the 
Poultry, as suggesting those improvements which elderly citizens 
may be pardoned for regarding as innovations. 

The opening of new streets and wideuing thoroughfares, long 
ago insufficient for the enormous traffic that goes on daily east of 
Temple Bar, has begun to alter the aspect of London in some of 
those’ quaint old corners, those intricate congeries of streets and 
steep lanes leading from Cheapside to the river. The Thames 
Embaukment has necessitated the removal of so many queer- 
shaped pieces from the civic puzzlemap that we may expect to see 
portions of that map calials reconstructed, One of the most 
curious effects of this operation is the apparently sudden opening 
out of some old church or older mansion; the exhumation, as it 
were, of some startling piece of solid stone architecture hitherto 
lost to the sight of the wayfarer, but now standing 
forth in almost startling prominence from amidst the ruins 
of demolished houses. Many of these churches, however, 
are to share the fate of surrounding buildings. For years 
their clergy have had each Sunday to officiate to congregations 
no more numerous than the souls in Noah’s Ark; and the pew- 
openers and beadles have seldom had the excitement of welcoming 
a passing stranger to a seat among the empty pews, beneath the 
sonorous echoes of the domes where the sounds of responses were 
lost in space, 

St, Mildred’s, inthe Poultry, will soon be among the churches 
of the past. The tall, ugly old edifice that once stood at the 
corner of Fenchurch-street, in Gracechurch-street, has altogether 
disappeared—its living incorporated, we believe, with Allhallows, 
Lombard-street, also called ‘* Grass Church;’’ and now we pre- 
sent our readers with another quaint old interior, coming upon 
which suddenly in the midst of the busy strife of Mark-lane was 
often a surprise to good country folk on their first visits to the 
corn market. Such visitors will know it no more, and even the 
site of the building will probably soon be lost ; but it was a famous 
church in its time, and is noticed by Stow, who explains its queer 
name by saying it is ‘commonly called Stane Church (as may be 
supposed) fora difference from other churches of that name in this 
city, which of old time were built of timber, and since were built 
of stone.’’ This was one of the churches which escaped the Fire, 
but the whole building except the tower fell down in 1671. Its 
historical associations, however, are sufficiently interesting to 
connect its disappearance with certain regrets. It was in the 
parish of Allhallows that Sir William Wallace, the Scottish 
patriot, was lodged as a prisoner at the house of William de 
Leyre; it was at Allhallows Staining that Queen Elizabeth 
attended service on her release from the Tower in 1554, on that 
memorable occasion when she afterwards dined off pork and pease 
at the King’s Head Tavern close by, where they still show the 
metal dish, thereafter preserved from common use; and it was at 
Allhallows—one of the few London churches where the ceremony 
was performed—that King James II.’s ‘Declaration of In- 
dulgence’’ was read by the Rector, Timothy Hall, ‘‘a wretch,’’ 
as Mr. Macaulay says, made Bishop of Oxford by the King for his 
zeal and forwardness on this occasion, 


THE BANK OF SCOTLAND BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 


Some months have now elapsed since the completion of the 
handsome new buildings erected for the Bank of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh, of which we this week publish an Engraving by way 
of illustrating those *‘ improvements in provincial towns’’ of which 
we have already furnished several specimens; but we hope we 
shall not be guilty of wounding the susceptibilities of our northern 
brethren by including their capital city among provincial towns. 
Edinburgh boasts many handsems individual buildings, besides 
being a handsome city altogether; and among those buildings not 
the least notable is the Bank of Scotland, situated in Bank-street, 
on the southern side of the valley which separates the new from 
the old town. Of this edifice we copy the following description 
from the Scotsman :— 

*‘The building in its original form was an unsightly structure, 
and, as it occupied one of the most conspicuous sites in the town, 
its ugliness was thrust upon public notice, It is nearly seventy 
years since the bank was erected, and possibly among the bald 
architecture which prevailed in its apy A days it was considered a 
masterpiece ; but seventy years form a long period in the modern 
history of the city, and during their course the public taste has 
made a great advance, so that many things which were once 
reckoned beautiful and grand have lost their charms by being 
brought into comparison with more recent creations. The bank 
building was so large and valuable, and presented so few salient 
points for improvement, thatit was extremely diflicult to devise a 
practicable plan to remove its ugliness without entailing entire 
reconstruction, A number of years ago several of the leading 
architects of the city were prompted to exercise their genius in an 
endeavour to discover a feasible plan of improvement, but none of 
their suggestions met the approval of the directors. Through the 
increase of business in the bank, however, it at length became 
absolutely necessary to prerige additional accommodation; and 
about seven years ago Mr. David Bryce, R.S.A., was commis- 
sioned to prepare designs. To the difficult task assigned to him 
Mr. Bryce brought his great professional skill and matured ex- 
perience to bear, and the result was the production of a design 
which met the highest approval of all concerned, and which now, 
in its realisation, excites general and almost unqualified admira- 
tion. Mr. Bryce has been able, while retaining nearly all the old 
structure, to so alter and add to it, both externally and internally, 
that it now possesses all the appearance and advantages of a new 
edifice. 

“Thechief additions to the building in ons gee to accommodation, 
and perhaps also as regards architectural effect, consist of two 
wings placed on each side of the front looking towards Bank- 
street. These wings increase the length of the facade from 106 ft, 
to 175 ft., and come forward to the pavement. The ground floor 
of the old building has been extended forward so as to fill up to 
the street line the space that would otherwise exist between the 
wings, and has the appearance of a stone screen uniting these pro- 
jections, The style followed is the same as that adopted by the 
original architect, but the treetment is much more artistic and 
ornamental. The wings are four stories in height, the windows 
being flanked by piers and coupled Corinthian pillars, and ter- 
minating in ornamented pedimental gables. Behind those gables 
and prominent objects in the building as viewed from the north, 
are cumpaniles forming a group with the central cupola, The 
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covered by stone domes, on the apex of each of which is a single 
allegorical figure. The unsightly dome, resembling an inverted 
puuchbowl, which surmounted the old building, has been super- 
seded by a cupola of exceedingly graceful design, rising 380 ft. 
higher than the old one. It is divided into three stages, the lower 
of which is octagonal in shape, and has its sides decorated with 
panels, mouldings and cornices. Then comes the dome proper, 
surmounted by a smallornamental turret, which forms the pedestal 
for a large figure of Fame. ‘This figure, which is 7 ft. in height, 
is cast in zinc and gilded. The height of the cupola from the 
pavement in Bank-street is 112 ft., of the cmseales 90 ft., and 
of the main body of the building 55 ft. The street floor all 
round the building has been constructed of what is termed rustic 
ashlar, every alternate course being vermichiolated and broken up 
by piers on each side of the windows, and Ionic pillars with 
vermichiolated bands on each side of the main entrance. Along 
the top of the one-story part of the building which lies between 
the wings are a friezo and cornice, surmounted by n stone balus- 
trade, which is broken up at intervals by pedestals, on which it is 
interded ultimately to place sculptured groups representing Agri- 
culture, Navigation, Commerce, and Mechanics. On the key stones 
of the six arched windows in the front are carved the heads of the 
patron saints of Kdinhurgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Perth, and 
also heads representing Agriculture and Commerce. The part of 
the old structure which shows in the recess between the wings and 
over the low building in front has been altered and ornamented so 
as to be inharmony with its surroundings. Many other details go 
to constitute the remodelled—or, rather, new—fagade, which is 
altogether a work of great beauty, displaying consummate skill 


and taste in the adaptation. 

‘The north side of the building, which was its most objection- 
able feature, has in the central part been reconstructed from the 
ground level, and is not recognisable asa part of the old structure, 
The projecting bay, which stood out like a bare backbone on this 
side, has been converted into two projections, one of which springs 
from the other. ‘The two floors which lie under the level of Bank- 
street are lighted from the north side, but the great and very 
heavy and ugly unaltered screen-wall rising from Market-street 
shuts them out of view, and they do not come into the composi- 
tion of the building as seen from Princes-street. The telling- 
room, which extends along the whole north front outside of the 
wings, is lighted by two tiers of windows having circular heads, 
balustrade, and characteristic mouldings, Over the upper 
windows of the telling-room is a richly-carved double pediment, 
in the upper division of which is an ornamental window, flanked 
by boldly-carved caryatides in couples. On the apex of the pedi- 
ment is a seated figure of Britannia. The top of the building on 
each side of this pediment is finished with a stone balustrade, the 
pedestals of which bear sculptured groups, illustrating the arts 
and sciences. Much of the beautiful detail of the design of this 
front is lost to the view from Princes’-street, which is really the 
only point from which the building can be seen to advantage ; 
but the general effect from that standpoint is very fine—though 
perhaps to some tastes architectural terminations to the domes 
would be more agreeable than the somewhat weak and indistinctly 
seen sculptured figures, 

As already stated, the internal arrangements of the bank have 
been entirely remodelled. The Bank-street entrance opens into 
a lofty hall, measuring 42 ft. by 21 ft., on one side of which are a 
lobby and corridor, and on the other the principal staircase. The 
telling-room beyond has been much enlarged, and measures 
50 ft. by 40ft., and in height it embraces two stories, as the old 
telling-room has been opened up and incorporated with the large 
room above. One object of the alterations has been to get all the 
business apartments arranged on the street floor, and this the 
architect has succeeded in doing. At the west end of the 
low portion of the building in front are the manager’s room, 
with the waiting-rooms, &c., in connection therewith; and at the 
east end the secretary's apartments, and those of the inspector of 
branches, On the first floor are the rooms of the directors, com- 
mittee, law agent, &c.; and on the upper floor there is a com- 
modious dwelling-house for the accountant. All the business 
apartments are decorated with plaster-work in an elegant style; 
but in the mean time the coloured decorations are not to be carried 
out. The telling-room is a noble apartment. The floor is laid 
with coloured marbles in a diagonal checked pattern. All the 
furnishings are of the most elegant and substantial kind. Nothing 
that could promote the comfort and convenience of the public and 
of the officials has been neglected. There are open fireplaces in 
all the rooms; but, in addstion to these, there is a complete 
system of pipes for warming the air in all departments. 


M. ERCKMANN ON AID FOR FRANCE.—The Bile Committee of Help 
to the Wounded have received the following letter from M. Erckmann, who 
shares with M. Chatrian the authorship of those delightful national 
romances, The Conscript,” ‘*'The Blockade,” ** Waterloo,” &c., and who 
has been elected for the department of the Haut Rhin in the present 
As:embly :—* Phalsburg, Jan. 28. Gentlemen,—The unfortunate inha- 
bitants of this town, which has suffered so severely by the war, thank you 
for your benevolence, It is through dire misfortunes that one learns who 
are one’s real friends. The hearts of Frenchmen will never forget with what 
generous readiness you have hastened to hold out to us the hand of brother- 
hood, Accept our thanks in the name of country, religion, and humanity. 
O her benefactors have lent us their help amid the disasters of the last few 
months; but when the evil is without limits, when after destruction by 
fire comes disease, and when amid all our sufferings requisitions of every 
kind are heaped upon us, then are we compelled to implore those in whom 
our confidence is placed to continue their good work. Do not, therefore, 
forget our poor L gteliemeees ow aes who are worthy of your remembrance 
on account of their courage, their patriotism, and their gratitude for all 
your past and present goodness,—Accept, &c., EMILE ERCKMANN.” 


THE CATHEDRAL AT ORVIETO. 

Tus Cathedral, or Duomo, of Orvieto (which, with the rest 
of the Papal States, has now been incorporated in the kingdom 
of Italy) is one of the most interesting examples of Italian Gothic, 
and in many respects is without a rival in the history of art. 
Like the cathed of Siena and Florence, it is built of alternate 
courses of black and white stone. The facade, with ita bright 
mosaics and marble sculptures, is hardly te be sui in 
richness of material or in beauty of effect. The interior presents 
a large collection of sculpture of the sixteenth cen » and is 
pers ob by those frescoes of Luca Signorelli from w Michael 
Angelo is supposed to have derived the idea of his great work 
of ** The Last Judgment.’’ 

This remarkable building owes its origin to the miracle of 
Bolsena, which occ according to the Church history, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. Urban lV. being then resi- 
dent at Orvieto, the priest who had been convinced by the 
miracle proceeded there to obtain absolution for his doubts, and 
brought with him the linen and other relics of the altar upon 
which the blood had fallen. The Pope, attended by several car- 
dinals, met the relics at the bridge of Rio Chiaro, and resolved 
that an edifice should at once be erected to receive them. 
Lorenzo Maitani, the celebrated Sienese architect, gaye the 
design, and the first stone was laid by Nicholas IV., in 1290. 
From that time to the end of the sixteenth century almost 
every artist of eminence in architecture, sculpture, and mosaic 
was employed upon the works; and P, della Valle, in his history 
of the cathedral, records the names of no less than thirty-three 
architects, 152 sculptors, sixty-eight painters, ninety workers in 
mosaic, and twenty-eight workers in tarsia, whose talents were 
devoted to the embellishment of the edifice. The bases of the 
four pilasters of the fagade are covered with bas-reliefs by Giovanni 
da Pisa, Arnolfo, and other scholars of Niccold da The 
sculptures of the first poneter, on the left hand, are arranged 
in compartments formed by the branches of a large ivy, ‘The 
subjects embrace the history of man from the Creation to the set- 
tlement of the children of Noah; in the fifth compartment Tubal 


campaniles consist of four clusters vf shafts united by arches and | 


Cain is represented as making bells, and Seth has a compass in 
his hand to indicate hisreputed skill inastronomy, In the second 
the arrangement is different: Abraham isthe principal figure, and 
all the others serve as connecting links, illustrating the descent 
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of the Virgin from the house 
of David; the thirteen figures 
around the sleeping patriarch 
represent the judges who 
ruled over Israel after the 
death of Joshua ; the pedigree 
of the Virgin is shown in a 
series of eight ovals, on which 
are sculptured the principal 
personages and events which 
may be considered as repre- 
senting the successive periods 
of th» descent. The third 
pilaster, of which the prin- 
cipal figures are Jacob and 
the prophets, is entirely illus- 
trative of the history of the 
Saviour from the Annuncia- 
tion te the Resurrection. The 
fourth, in a series of surpris- 
ing sculptures, represents the 
Last Judgment, the Place of 
Punishment, and the Saints 
in Paradise. There is per- 
haps no work of the kind, 
whether we consider the early 
period of its execution 
or the minute variety of its 
details, more deserving of 
attentive study than this re- 
markable composition. In 
the representation of hell the 
imagination of Giovanni da 
Pisa seems to have been in- 
exhaustible; the monsters 
and the modes of punish- 
ment are entirely original, 
and the execution of the 
whole is characterised by an 
elaborate and careful work- 
manship. Above these pilas- 
ters ara the four bronze em- 
blems of the Evangelists. 
The spaces over the doors, 
and below the three pointed 
gables of the front, are filled 
with modern mosaics on a 
gold ground, representing the 
Annunciation, the Marriage 
of the Virgin, the Baptism 
of Christ, the Coronation of 
the Madonna, &c. The three 
doorways are also richly 
sculptured, and present 
some fine examples of spiral 
columns covered with mosaic, 
foliage, and other ornaments. 

The interior is built of 
black basaltic lava and yel- 
lowish grey limestone, both 
found in the vicinity of 
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INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ALLHALLOWS-STAINING, CITY. 


In front of these colu; 
stand the marble aiees: po 
the twelve apostles ; they are 
st ft. in height, and are: 
placed on pedestals 5} #r, 

above the floor of the nave, 
so that their colossal pro. 
portions produce an imposing 
effect. On the left side are— 
St. Peter, by Francesco 
Mosca; St. Andrew, by Fa. 
biano Toti, finished by Ippo- 
lito Scalza ; St. John, by 
Ippolito Scalza; St. Philip, 
Ls Francesco Mochi; st’ 

atthew, by John of Bo. 
logna; St. Taddeus, by 
Francesco Mochi. On the 
right are—St. Simon and St, 
James the by Bernar. 
dino Cametti; St. Bartholo- 
mew, by Ippolito Buzio; st, 
Thomas, by Scalza, said to 
be a likeness of himself; St, 
James, me Giovanni Caccini ; 
and St. Paul, by Francesco 
Mosca, a bad imitation of the 
Farnese Hercules. The mos 
remarkable of these figures 
are the St. Matthew and the 
St. Thomas; the latter is full 
of dignity and life, 

At the high altar are the 
celebrated of the An- 
nunziata and the Archangel, 
by Mochi. The Virgin is 
represented as starting from 
her seat at the salutation of 
the archangel; her hand 
grasps the chair with almost 
convulsive energy, and her 
countenance wears a disagree- 
able expression of indigna- 
tion, little in accordance with 
the feelings which inspired 
the great painters on the 
same subject. The tarsia of 
the choir was executed chiefly 
by artists from Siena in the 
fourteenth page yg that of 
the pulpit is of later date, 
and is said to have been de- 
signed by Scalza. The two 
altars in the transepts, repre- 
senting the Adoration of the 
Magi and the Visitation, are 
masterpieces of scuipture. 
The Visitation is composed 
of nine figures, in ost 
whole relief, and nearly as 
large as life, with nan abun- 


Orvieto, and in the form of a Latin cross; the length from the | different orders of architecture, A gallery, with an elaborately- | dance of arabesques and other ornaments; it was designed by San 


choir to the great door is 278 ft. (English) ; the width, 103 ft. ; 
the height, 115 ft. The windows are all lancet-shaped, and many | The roof is modern, having been completed in 1828, without Moschino, son of Simone Mosca. 


carved balustrade, runs over the arches and all round the nave. | Micheli, 


of Verona, and executed at the age of fifteen by 


By the side is a statue of 


of those which are not closed up have finely-painted glass in the | ornament; and, from its undecorated ap’ ce, is quite out | Christ at the pillar, by Gabriele Mercanti. The other alter, 


upper portions and diaphanous alabaster in the lower, 


The | of keeping with the magnificence of the edifice it covers. The | of the Adoration of the Magi 
nave is divided from the aisies by six arches on each side, the | floor is of red Apennine marble, decorated, before the choir, | by Vasari as a sehle eden 
columns supporting them are 62ft. high, and have capitals of | with inlaid fleurs-de-lis, 


Homo near it is by Scalza, 


is by Mosca himself, and is praised 
m of art. The statue of the Ecce 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT ORVIETO, ITALY. 


CHANGES, 

On Thursday, the 9th, the third Session of the eighth Parlia- 
ment of Queen Victoria was opened by her Majesty, and once 
again we are at our desk with pen in hand to give to our readers 
our “abstract and brief chronicles’’ of the said Session, to hold 
up “our faithful mirror’? to it, and thus to present to all who 
choose to look a reflection of the actors and scenes on the Parlia- 
mentary stage. And first,-as our custom is, we will chronicle the 
changes which have been made in ‘the palace"? since the proro- 
gation in August last. In the House proper there have been no 
changes made, at least no discernible changes. In the corridor 
connecting the Central Hall with the members’ lobby we noticed 
that the frescoes, after years of exposure to the air, to their 
obvious damage, are now all protected by plate glass to prevent 
further mischief. This is our English way: we too often let the 
horse go and then lock the stable door, But in this case no great 
harm has been done, for these frescoes, though they cost a vast 
deal of money, are to our mind but of small value. Indeed, if we 
had been called to decide, it would have been a question whether 
the pictures are worth the cost of the plate glass. Consulting our 
taste alone, we think that we should have decided to let Decay’s 
effacing fingers do their worst, and been disposed rather to hasten 
than to retard the operation, 

THE LOBBY CLOSED, AND WILY. 

In 1869 Mr. Speaker issued an edict that in future the members’ 
lobby should be kept clear of strangers. We will tell our readers 
why this edict had to be issued, and how it has worked. The 
members’ lobby had till then always been open to strangers; and, 
no doubt, some strangers ought to be allowed freely to enter the 
lobby—Parliamentary agents, for example, Government officials, 
members’ private secretaries, Kc. In short, all men who may have 
legitimate business to transact with the House or with individual 
members thereof. But most of the people who used to come to 
the lobby had no business to transact there, except, indeed, 
business which they had no right to transact there—such as the 
business of begging, of canvassing for votes for or against bills, 
and generally all that sort of business which the Americans call 
“‘log-rolling.’’? Well, these people, these idle loungers, and pestilent 
touters, canvassers, beggars, &c., had of late years so largely 
increased in number, that at times a passage through the lobby 
to the refreshment-room, the library, the vote office, and other 
places to which members and officers of the House have constantly 
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intolerant. 
THE MOVER AND BECONDER OF THE ADDRESS. 


And now we will turn to the House and its doings; not, though, 
’ for descriptions of that 
n read by all 


English people who care to read such descriptions. We will, then, | 


to describe ‘the opening of Parliament,’ 
have appeared in every paper, and have bee 


pass by the morning sitting of Thursday and take up the evening. 
But about this there is not much to be said; for, strange to say, 
the proceedings of that eve 
beyond all precedent dull, It was known beforehand that there 
would be no amendment to the Address. No serious fighting, 
therefore, was anticipated; but, as her Majesty's Speech was very 
long, and bristled with disputable topics, it was thought that there 
would be a prolonged and interesting, and perhaps somewhat 
exciting, debate. But the debate was not long (the House was up 
soon after nine), not exciting, but very tame, and not even 
interesting. The duty of moving an Address to her Majesty 
thanking her Majesty for ‘‘her most gracious Speech’’ was 
intrusted to Major Hamilton, member for South Lanarkshire. 
The hon. and gallant gentleman was Captain in the Life Guards, 
Ile is now Major in the Queen’s Own Glasgow Yeomanry, and he 
appeared in the uniform of that regiment—green and red, with 
handsome brass helmet or casque, not unlike the well-known 
Prussian helmet; this, however, he did not wear in the House, but 
stowed away out of sight, thinking, perhaps, that it would 
be too suggestive of the victorious Prussiaus to be pleasant 
to gentlemen opposite. Mr. Samuel Morley seconded the 
Address; and he, to the wonder of us all, marched into the House 
arrayed in a flaming scarlet uniform, Was there ever such a 
solecism as this? A quiet merchant and peaceful Dissenting 
deacon, withal, in such warlike guise! And then how ludicrously 
inharmonious is this martial dress with the broad, pale, amiable, 
puritanic face of the wearer! Mr. Morley.did not bring into the 
House with him his cocked hat, with its iniposing plume of 
pendent feathers. ‘This, ho probably thought, would have been 
too much for our gravity, ‘* What regiment does Mr. Morley 
belong to?’? do youask. To none, is the answer. This is the 
uniform of a Deputy Lieutenant—i.e., arepresentative of a county 
Lord Lieutenant. The oflice of Deputy Lieutenant was once 


to go, was a work of no small difficulty. Indeed, representatives 
of large constituencies could rarely enter the lobby without peril 
of being seized by the arm, or the tails of their coats, and 
unwillingly detained. 

: OLD LOBBY-FREQUENTERS NOW EXCLUDED. 


Old Mr. Briscoe, the late member for West Surrey, had quite 
a horror of the members’ lobby, and when it was crowded never 
would cross it until he had reconnoitred it to discover whether 
certain troublesome lobby-touters were lurking in the crowd. An 
anti-vaccination agitator had of late become the old gentleman's 
ite noir; and if the white choker of this man was visible, Mr. 
Briscoe would start back, go round to the division-lobby, and get 
himself let out through the private door behind the Speaker's 
chair to escape the pertinacious, crazy tormentor. Some years 
ago Mr. Briscoe was often beset and plagued by a lobby-man 
even more pertinacious, more troublesome, than the anti-vaccina- 
tion agitator—or, as we mizht new call him, the successful pro- 
moter of smallpox. But the hon. member got quit of the older 
tormentor in an unexpected way. This man is—for he 
still lives, and still haunts the House — bearded, dirty, 
slipshod, threadbare. He was not, though, always so, 
When he first appeared in the lobby, nearly twenty 
years since, he wore the attire and had the air and manners of a 
gentleman; but gradually a change came over him, and at last he 
got into a very dirty, dilapidated condition. What his profession 
is, or whether he has a profession, we know not; neither could we 
ever ascertain what business he had or professed to have in the 
lobby, We suspect that he, too, isa man with a craze. Possibly 
he may think that he has squared the circle or discovered the 
philosopher's stone, Such people do often appear in the lobby, and 
great plagues they are. One night, about ten years ago, a gentle- 
man appeared in the lobby with a bundle of documents in his 
hand, and urgently requested the doorkeeper to send for the Home 
Secretary immediately. ‘If you have business with the Home 
Secretary,’’ the doorkeeper replied, ‘you must send a letter to 
him. He won't come out.”” ** But I must see him immediately. 
The truth is, I have made a most important discovery. I have 
found out that the Queen is not the legitimate heir to the throne, 
and it is right that the Home Secretary should know it.” But 
this man,’’ our readers may say, *“‘was mad.’’ Nota bit of it. 
Iie, too, had a craze, like the above-named seedy man and 
the anti-vaccination agitator, but with this difference—the 
auti-vaccination man's craze is very mischievous ; the other poor 
man's was quite innocent. But to return to the seedy gentleman. 
One evening, secing Mr. Briscoe go towards the tea-room, the 
seedy man coolly attached himself to the honourable member, and, 
to his great disgust, sat down by his side. Mr. Briscoe was a very 
kind, affable gentleman, and bore with patience even this im- 
pertinence. But another member preseut, secing how the case 
stood, went out and reported it to the Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, 
und in a few moments the seedy man found himself confronted by 
this awful functionary. ‘* What do you here?” shouted the 
angry official, gently poking seedy man’s ribs the while with the 
hilt of the official sword. ‘‘Oh! I came here with Mr. Briscoe,’’ 
replied seedy man, putting on an air of offended dignity. ‘ Yes, 
he did,’’ said Mr. Briscoe; and then, encouraged by the presence 
of the Deputy Sergeant, added, “but I did not ask him, and 
don't want him. Tatoo’, he troubles me much.”’ ‘* Get out 
with you,” said Mr. Deputy, “or I will tr’:- you into custody.” 
Whereapon the — man arose and sc ued away, and never 
stopped, we were told, until he found himself in Palace-yard. 


HOW THE RULE WORKS, 


These are specimens of the sort of people who used to haunt the 
lobby ; and it was to get rid of them aud other troublesome folk 
that this edict had to be issued, ‘“ But it kept out men who had 
real business to transact.’’ Yes; but the rule, almost as soon as | 
is was passed, was relaxed. Parliamentary agents, Government | 
officials, Ambassadors, their secretaries and attachés, come in | 
without hindrance; and es to other people who have business to 
do—and, indeed, all other visitants who wish to see members— 
they have only to send their cards in by a policeman, and if the 
members wanted be in the House they are promptly got out, and 
as promptly their friends are sent for. ‘This arrangement worked 
satisfe ily last Session; but this year it will work better, for 
the indefatigable Chief Commissioner of Works has had a speak- 
ing-tube stretched from the door of the House to the central hall, 
through which tube strangers, when their members come out of 
the House, can be instantly summoned to the lobby. This tube 
is the second noticeable improvement made since last Session ; and 
a very great improvement it is. By-the-way, it was suggested | 
years ago; but, like many other improvements, it liad to bide its 
time—tili the right man came to make it. 

THE NEW DINING-ROOMB, 


The new dining-rooms have been described at length in the 
columns of the Intustratep Times. Of these, then, we shall 
only say that they area success. They arc indeed splendid rooms, 
capacious, lofty, light, airy, with a pleasant outlook across the 
river on to St. Thomas's Hoespital—one of the han@dsomest ranges 
of buildings in London. This improvement, too, must be placed 
to the it of the Chief Commissioner of Works and Buildings. 
For many years the change has been talked about. More than 
one Committee has ‘‘sat upon it.’’ But all the talk was result- 
less—mere fatile talk. ending in empty resolutions and recom- 
mendations, to which the Government paid small attention, But 
last Session Mr. Ayrton took the matter up—got the needful 


really a military office; but all that was military in it long ago 
died out. Deputy Lieutenants have no duties now, and no privi- 
leges, we believe, but that of thus masquerading in military attire, 
Why Mr. Morley chose this blazing uniform in preference to the 
new velvet Court dress we cannot imagine. In the Court dress he 
would have looked well; ia the military attire he looked—what 
shall we say that we may not offend so excellent a man?— 
well, very incongruous, 

THE SPEECHES. 


The speeches of the mover and the seconder need little com- 
ment. They were speeches of the ordinary kind, Major Hamilton 
rarely speaks in the House. He, in short, is one of our silent 
members. His speech on this occasion was short and judicious— 
that is to say, if there was not much in it that his friends could 
applaud, there was certainly nothing that the gentlemen opposite 
could censure—a short, judicious,’ incontrovertible speech, as 
all speeches on such an occasion should be. Mr. Morley is not 
entirely a silent member, and he can speak easily, even eloquently, 
and within his own range of subjects can interest the House, But 
on this occasion it was obvious to all that he was cribbed, 
cabined, confined, bound in. Nevertheless, with the help of 
copious notes, he did his work well, and at times evoked applau- 
sive cheers, But when hespoke hopefully of a system of ‘‘ general 
disarmament that we may not be continually exposed to the 
danger of witnessing or being engaged in conflicts and slaughter, 
against which civilisation and Christianity revolts,’’ who could look 
at that warlike attire of the hon. member and not laugh ? 


A GRAND OCCASION LOST, 


When Disraeli rose, as he did when Mr. Morley sat down, the 
House was immediately all alert for a moment, and then settled 
down into deep silence and eager attention. It was a grand occa- 
sion, if the Conservative leader could but have risen up to it. 
There were matters to be talked about of overwhelming import- 
ance, and over 300 educated men to listen. Nay, when we come 
to think of it, all the civilised world was anxious to hear what he 
had to say. But, alas! the Conservative chief is not the man for 
such an occasion as this, as those who did not know it before had 
soon painfully to learn. Pecl or Cairns, or Palmerston or Russe 1, 
though they might have been, as Disraeli is, in opposition, would 
in such circumstances have risen for the time far above the position 
of a mere party fighter. But Disraeli did not do this, nor ever on 
any occasion conld do it. His one dominant idea is at all times 
and on all occasions that it is his supreme and sole duty to 
damage his opponents; and this is what he attempted, and this 
only, on that Thursday night. And so it came to pass that, instead 
of a sweeping survey of what had occurred since Parliament last 
met, lucid comment thereon, and honest criticisms upon our own 
policy, we had a mere display of rhetorical pugilism: Disraeli, 
atac! ing the Government with all his characteristic cunning of 
fence and perverse and unscrupulous ingenuity, and then Gladstone 
“doubling up’’ Disraeli, as he most certainly did, and then the 
curtain fell. ‘Shades of the mighty dead who once ruled this 
assembly,’’ we were ready to exclaim as we left the House, “ has 
our statesmanship fallen to this Alas for England if it has! ”’ 


Jmpertal Parliament, 


ee 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lord Eversley was appointed Chairman of Committees during the ilinees 
of Lord Redesdale ; 2nd a bill on the subject of ecclesiastical dilapidations 
was laid on the table by the Archbishop of York. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR read a message from her Majesty expressing a 
hope that Parliament will make such provision for Princess Louire on her 
approaching marriage with the Marquis of Lorn as may be euitable to the 
dignity of Crown ; and the House ordered the message to be taken into 


| consideration on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FOREIGN POLICY, 

On the motion that the report on the Address to the Crown be agreed to, 

Mr. B. CocunaN® called on the Government to make some explicit 
declaration cf their foreign policy. 

Mr. GILPIN denounced increased armaments, and maintained that what 
the country wanted was social reforms. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS argued strongly in favour of England using 
jd whole weight of its influence to procure lenient terms of peace for 

rance, 

Mr. RYLANDS contended that any interference would be futile unless it 
was backed by an enormous increase of our forces, which the country would 
never submit to. 

No Minister rose to reply, and the debate came to a close, 

PRINCESS LOUISE, 

A good deal of interest was then excited by Mr. Gladstone bringing up a 
sy the Queen on the subject of the marriage of Princess Louise 
to the Marquis of Lorn. As is the etiquette on such occa-ions, the members 
uncovered thcir heads while the message, which was similar in its terms to 
that sent to the House of Lords, was read. It was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Monday. 

UNIVERSITY TESTS, 

The University Tests Bill was then introduced in @ short apeech 
Glidstone, and, ® number of other bills having been brought in 
the firet time, the House adjourued. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. . 

An Addrers to the Crown, assuring Lor Majesty that the Honse will 
concur in any measure passed by the House of Commons ior the m.king a 


Mr. 
read 


ning were, contrary to expectation, | 
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f the Address ; but Lord Oranmore expressed & hope that her Maje. oy wil 
? appear more in public in future, 4 
The Marquis of Salisbury obtained the re-appointment of the Select 


Committee appointed last Session to inquire into the best mode of provid 
proper safeguards for the maintenance of religious instruction and wor 
in the Universities in any measure that may be passed enabling pereo. 
now eligible to hold office therein. He said he thought the Comm 
might make their report before Easter, which would be in time for 


University Tests Bill. oe 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE DOWER OF PRINCESS LOUISE, 

After the questions came the expected motion for the grant cf the dow; 
Mr, GLADSTONE, who moved it, stated that the sum of £50.000 down aid.) 
annuity of £6000 was the same as had been granted on previous insta), 
He justifled the vote on Ube ground that it was usval under the cir: 
| stances, and virtually part of the contract between the Sovereign ,; 
people; and he showed that the allowance to the Sovereign was oj) 
nominally out of the taxes, seeing that the revenues from the Crown |i) ih 
this year were equal to the Civil List. Se 

When Mr. Gladstone had finished, no one else rising, the Chatrmay put 
the resolution, and as there was a general re=pcnse of * Ayes,” and to one 
said ** No,” he of course declared that the A,es hadit, Mr. P. A. Tuy )p 
rose at the moment, but was too late. : 


ing 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE NEUTRALISATION OF THE BLACK SRA, 

Lord CAIRNS Grey attention to, and commented with considernt|y 
eeverity on, the language of Mr. Gladstone, on the opening night «i , - 
Session, in veference to the neutrality of the Black Sea, insisting bai ),q, 
language was equivalent to an imputation on Lord Clarendon and [..; i 
Palmerston, that they had carried on the war in the Crimea after the 1, 
tiations at Vienna in order to attain a point which they considercd of 4) (je 
importance, 

The Eari of GRANVILLE replied that the subject had been forced 
Mr. Gladatone by Mr. Disracli; that, no doubt, Lord Olarendon ti 
the neutralisation of the Biack Sea was of considerable importance 
time ; but since then circumstances hod changed, and Turkey now 
sessed one of the most powerful flees in hwope, whereas at tha 
was without one. 

The Marquis of SALISBURY contended that it was the duty of Mini 
to maintain the unity of the country’s foreign policy, and a pal rivce 
Minis‘er would not atlow bis private feclings to stand in the way ot Lis 


dvuing so, — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
NEW BILLS. 

The principal busines: was the introduction of wew bills, but at the con - 
mencement of the sitting Mi, Gladstone announced that on Thr 
Committee of Sapply, after the stxtement of the Secretary for W 
move that £30,000 be voted asadewry for Princess Louise. Lord Eufick 
that compensation will begivern by the Prussian Gove. nacnt totheowner.; 
vessels sunk by the Prussians in the -eine, as soon ws the different claiiw. « 


14, 


© Lime 


- . u 
be:ubstantiaced, Mr. Bruce,in moving fur leave to bring ina bill to amend 
the law relating to Wades unions, stated that one object of the bili was to 
remove the legal disabilities under which these associations now labo 


lo 
enter into contacts, but it «xcepted contracts not to resume work. hie 
bill repealed the Act of George LV. on the subject; but it dealt with certain 
cffences mentioned in that Act in a more definite torm, It made registration 
optional, but it gave certain udvantages to those societies which did reyisier 
themselves, Mr, Thomas Hughes, Mr. Hermon, and Mr. Mundell expre-.cd 
a qualified approval of the provisions of the bill, and leave wa- given 
to pring it in, 


r 
Oe 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The bill to legalise marriage with a deceased wite’s sister was carried cn 

the second reading by 125 to 84, Among new measures brovght in were 

one to allow the germination of grain in Ireland for the feeding of cattle, 

oue to discontinue the registration of deeds and wills in Middlesex, one tor 

the appointment of public prosecutors (tutroduced by Mr. Russell Gurney), 

and another (prepared by the Attorney-General) for repealing the sectiiu 
of the Juries’ Act of last year relating to the pay ment of jurors. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
THE ADMIRALTY BOARD, 

The Duke of SOMERSKT moved that a Commictes be appointed to inquire 
into the prevent sta:e of the Board of Admiralty, with reference to the rece it 
changes in the constitution of the board and the practical working of that 
department, A discussion thereupon ensued, which resulted in the motion 


being agreed to, ned 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

REORGANISATION OF THE ARMY, 
The House having gone into Commitice +f Supply, Mr. CARDWELL roe 
te explain the provisions of the measure for tne reorganisation of the 
Army. He referred to the importance of the question and the deep interest 
which it bad necestarily excited, owing to the recent events on the Co:.- 
tinent. The object which the Government had in view was to uni‘e 
into one harmonious whole all ihe different forces which at prese:t 
existed — the regular army, the reserver, the militia, and the volu- 
teers—and to ask the opinion and the assent of the House to a broad und 
com prehensive measure at a time when there was no danger to be appr - 
hented, and, at the same time, to provide that their plan should be elastic 
aud expansive, whenever the circumstances of the country should requile 
it. In consi¢ering this plan, they must bear in mind the peculiar circun - 
starces of this country, and the necessity that the system of nationul 
defence must harmonise with the Constituuonal institutions of the coun- 
try. The total Estimate for the Army during the present year would be 
£15,851,300, being an increase of £25886 700 over the Estimates of 
last year. Before proceeding to cxplain the causes and objects of 
this increase, Le stated that during two years no corps except colo- 
nial ones bad been disbandcd, and that was in pursuance of poli 'y 
that had been sanctioned by the House, He compared the fore 
at home when he cume into ciive with what it was in last 
July. In December, i8G8, the reguiar force at heme was $5,000 men, 
making, with the Army Reserve, 92,000; whilst in July lust there were 
84,376 regular forces, which, together with 5000 on their way home from 
the colonies and the resenve, gave a totulof 106,000, He contended that, 
in the interest of the taxpayers, they must always have in this country 
reduced battalions as cadres cepab.e oi immediate «Xpansion when neces- 
sary. In July last au additional force of 20,000 men was votcd; and in 
order to disper the reports that had Leen circulated with respect to the difl.- 
culty of raising these men, he begged to point out that the rate of recruii- 
ing last year was higher than during the Crimean War or the Indian Mutiny, 
which latter was the highest rate ever known up to that time; and thir, 
too, without any bounty. The bill which was passed Jast Session, although 
the number raised under it was small, had not yet had a fair trial, and 
would not until the ranks of the Army were filled, which was now nearly 
the case. One of the objects of the measure which he was about to propore 
would be to give greater elasticity to tbe system of short service estavlisucd 
by the Act of last year, With respect to the militia, it was calcuiated tLo 
full force ought to be 139,000 officers and men ; but this was more than 
they bad ever been able to raise, The total forces of the country at the 
present time were 135,0.0 regulars, 189,000 milivia, 14.000 yeomaurs, 
9000 firss army reserve, 30,000 pensivners, and 170,000 volunteer: ; 
meking # total force of 497,718 men, They had already taken measuics 
to raise the artillery to a force of 336 guns, or sufficient for a force «f 
122,006 men, After long and due cousideration, her Majesty's Govern - 
meut were not prepared to recommend the adoption of a rystem of cou- 
pulsory eervice either for the army or militia, except in the most seve.c 
snd last: necessity. He then proceeded to discuss the question of purchssc, 
and pointed out that, as it was most desirable to unite all the forces into 
one harmovious whole, it would be imposible for tho officers under 
the system of purchase to interchange im free circulation wil 
those of the corps not ucder that system. The opinion of the 
Army et large was in favour of it, and, on the whole, it could 
not be said to have worked altogether without success, Several Gover! - 
ments had, he believed, considered ube question ; byt so far none had evi r 
felt itself to be in @ position to alter, much less to abolish, the eyste:’. 
There was an additional difficulty of the exvess beyond the regulatu n 
prices, in favour of the recognition of which, although in the face of Acis 
of Parliament, a Royel Commission of the highest possible authority 
had reported in the strongest terms, They must also bear in mind thal, 
unless they decided the question of the wbolition or nou-abelition cf 
purchase, they would fing that they could not stir a single st); 
therefore a scale hed been framed by must able authorities, whic would 
ve lnid before the House, and, he believed, would be found to do justi e 
| to every possible case, He then point d out that, in order to provide ir 
| & supply of educated and ckilkd officers, it would be desirable that tc 
admirtion to the militery colieges should be cpen te competition, and thst 
facilities should be afforded for cffieers who bad served in the mi! 
entering the regular army ; and also that under thix system apy pron: 
tion out of the ordinary course of ventority, from and ivcluding the ra k 


1 


16, 


| of Major-General, shouid take place on the recommendation of the ciile 8 
bold! high commands, but with the approval and sauction of tbe Scorn - 
| tary of State for War. He now came -to the counection of the regalar ai! 
| the auxilisry forces. Iq the first place, it would be proposed that tiie 
should be @ fixed and permanent etail for.them, and that tve appuintmc: 4 
im the militia end the volunteers showid—be traneferred frou the Lord 


Lieutenants of the counties to the War Office, so that the whole 
thiee forces should be directly brought under one au hority ; and in 
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rive a greater locas’ interest and connection to them, be 
order Bia a4 it es desirable to retain the local connection between the | 
ante snd certain regiments. For this purpose facilities would be 
conmded 10 the recruiting departments; and also for the militia and the 
a ‘iments connected with the same counties, With respect to the volun- | 
reg 


i yas e papecially | 
- foree. 2 much more cireful organisation was required, more e pecially | 
a acne the efliiency of the officers, for whom additional schools of 
. ree on and other faciliies would be afforded. He then pro- | 
mpre to sum up the objects and results of the scheme, which | 
e ede . 


; first, to provide that all the various forces, both | 
bs liuy, and reserve. should be under one command; that each 
a he for as possible, in organisation, equipment, discipline, and 


arvice, &s ps 
ee ping should be harmonious ; secondly, to secure that there should be an | 
i ate suength of the scientific corps, artillery aud cavalry—arms | 
adequ ' 


hich required longer trainirg to make perfect—should be ready for every 
wasible camergency ; and that the other forces should be maintained on an 
peromical footing, but en such @ plan as would permit of their 


ney and immediate expansion, together with a reserve to fall back 
naan incare of need; and, thirdly, to secure that there should be an 


adequate supply of able, ¢flicient, and well-trained officers for all the ser- | 


ic ike ether with a well-appointed and working service of trans- 
bani ler pesto Toe total of the forces provided by the prezent Estimates 
p - oa ©00, and it would be the object of the Government to fill up the 
rhe vena rapidly as possible, and with that view to extend the system of 
re rtservices. ‘he vote for the number of men was then formally pro- 
posed, bur, after a few words from Sir J, Pakington, was withdrawn, and 
ress ported. ’ 
Pree University Tests Bill and the Juries Act (1870) Amendment Bill 
were severally read the eecond time, 
PRINCESS LOUISE'S DOWRY. é 

In Committee of the whole House, Mr. GLADSTONE moved, without any 
cb-ervations. a vote of £30,000 as the dowry of Princess Louise. 

Mr, P, A. TAYLOR opposed the vote. ‘ Ha 

After some remarks from Mr, Disraelf, Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, 
the Committee divided, when the numbers were—for the vote, 350 ; 
acainst, 1. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Tux Army Estimates for 1871-2 were issued on Saturday. 
They smount to a total of £15,851,700; but from this a deduction 
must be made of £1,154,000, as representing the estimated 
Exchequer extra receipts, leaving the not charge, £14,697, 700, 
The net expenditure last year was £11,665,985 ; and in 1869-70 it 
amounted to £12,444,765. The Estimates for the current year 
are therefore the heaviest of any presented to Parliament since 
Mr. Curdwell’s appointment to the Ministry of War. . 

With five exceptions, there is an increase in every item of ex 
penditure on the regular forces. The administration of martial 
inw is to cost less by £16,700; the yeomanry cavalry, less by 
£200; the control establishment, less by £600; miscellaneous ser- 
vices less by £7800; and ‘administration of the Army less by 
£23,000. Amongst the principal items of increase are £640,000 
for regimental pay, £237,300 for militia pay, £307,300 for pro- 
visions, transport, &c., £327,000 for clothing, £995,400 for 
“supply, manufacture, and repair of warlike and other stores, 
£288,100 for superintending establishments, and £73,300 for the 
volunteers. The total vote for the effective services is £13,554, 200, 
as against £10,668, 200 twelve months ago. 

The regular forces to be provided for number 133,201, or more 
by 19,980 than were included in last year’s estimates, This in- 
crease was voted upon an army supplementary estimate presented 
to Parliament in August last, and the additional expense was 
provided for by a vote of credit for £2,000,000 taken at the same 
time. ‘The numbers of the additional forces are as follow :— 
Royal Horse Artillery, 787; Cavalry of the Line, 1888 ; Bagel 
Artillery, 4467; Royal Engineers, 333; Foot Guards, 700; In- 
fantry of the Line, 11,602; Army Service Corps, 319; Army 
Hospital Corps, 168: total increase, 20,264. The decreases are :— 
Cavalry Dépéts, 9; Infantry Dépéts, 45; Army Hospital Corps, 
28; Colonial Corps, 202: total decrease, 284. . i 

With regard to the reserve forces, the total estimate is 
£1,651,900, showing an increase of £369,600. The vote for militia 
pay and allowances is £957,300; for the yeomanry cavalry, 
£51,700; for the volunteers, £485,700. The proposed amount for 
the army reserve force (including enrolled pensioners), is £127,200, 
or nearly double the amount last year. In the explanatory par- 
ticulars it is shown that pay is provided for training the full 
quota of the militia; such additional men as may be raised will 
be trained as recruits at the local dépdts for varying periods not 
exceeding three months. The period of preliminary drill for all 


regular, | 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1871. 
_—»—— 
NATIONAL SUPREMACY. 

Severat times since the beginning of the great Con- 
tinental struggle, of which we all so ardently hope the 
end is now approaching, public writers of different schools 
have sought to excuse either the ex-Emperor (as represent- 
ing the assumed feelings of the French nation) or the nation 
itself, for going to war with Germdny. The pleas put for- 
ward have been various; and there is, perhaps, not one of 
them which we ourselves, before we had cut owr wisdom- 
teeth, should not have been ready as a nation to adopt in 
similar case, Let us, then, beat our breasts, and take care 
to harbour none but kindly thoughts of our sorely-tried 
sister among the peoples. But let us also look about us a 
little in this matter. 

England, we have repeatedly been told, would have been 
as eager to rush into war in order to assert her naval 
supremacy as France was (assumed to be) in order to assert 
her military supremacy. Now, are these things so? We 


may sing “ Rule, Britannia!’ with much bluster, and other- 


| ae 
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wise crow on our own little mound of earth; but should we 
be ready to go to war in order merely to try our strength ? 

We believe the majority of sensible Englishmen, those who 
in the long run rule, would not be ready to do anything of 
the kind, The question remains—What should we, in fact, 
be ready to do—or, what owght we to be ready to do—in case 
of need? 

In any given forest it is almost a certainty that some tree 
will be taller than all the rest. It is probable that there is 
one man, in any hundred taken at random, who is stronger 
than the remainder. And so on, through things, and indi- 
vidual men, and nations of men. 

Again, it is trite to remark that there are such things as 
individual and national genius, The genius of the Athenian 
was for beauty and speculative philosophy ; the genius of the 
Roman was for law and civic order; and the genius of the 
Hebrew for theocratic national culture. The genius of the 
(mainly) Celto-Romanic race inhabiting France is versatile, 
vivid, and of darting swiftness and grace; that of the 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Hi MAsesty will, it is expected, leave Windsor rext week for 


| Buckingham Palace, and will probably remain in the metropolis three or 


four days. Her Majesty, it is understood, will very likely pay a visit to 
Claremont about the end of the month. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES has named Monday, May 8 next, for the anni- 


versary festival of the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, at which he has 
consented to preside, 


_ THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH has so far recovered from his recent 
indisposition as to purpose leaving Blenheim Palace for London this weeks 


(THE EARL OF MILTOWN is reported to be lying in a dangerous state at 
his seat, Russborough House. His Lordship is suffering from a severe 
attack of congestion of the lungs, brought on by a cold while hunting with 


the Kildare hounds, Sir D, Corrigan and Dr, Stokes are in attendance, 
and report slightly favourable sy mptoms, 


TUE HONOUR OF KNIGHTHOOD has been conferred upon Mr, GC. R. 
Turner, late senior Master of the Court of Queen's Bench, 


DR. JEREMIE, Dean of Lincoln, and late Regius Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Canibridge, has given the sum of £1000 to the University for the 
purpose of founding two annual prizes for the encouragement of a critical 
study of the Septuagint. The offer has been accepted, 


Mk. G Sant, R.A., bas been appointed Principal Painter in Ordinary to 
her Majesty, in the place of the late Sir George Hayter. 


Stk RODERICK MURCHISON has much improved in health within the 
last few days. He enjoys more tranquil rest at night, passes the day cheer- 
fully, and continues to gain strength rapidly, 

‘ 
M. GAMBETTA is said to be seriously ill, M. Delescluze is also ill, 


Tuk Rey. J. B. Ligurroor, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity at 
the University of Cambridge, has been appointed to the Canonry at St. 
Paul's vacated by the death of Mr. Melvill, 


Sik HENRY STORKS was, on Wednesday, returned for Ripon, 
majority of 220 over Mr. Cayley, the defeat of 
more decisive than at the general election, 


THE KELLY COLLEGE, founded by the munificence of the late Admiral 
Kelly, who left £200,000 for that purpose, is to be erected at Tavistock, 
The Duke of Bedford has offered a site near that town, on the Parkworth- 
road, consisting of twenty acres, which the trustees have accepted, and 
which will go a good way towards the requirements of the college. 


THE COUNCIL OF KING'’s COLLEGE, LONDON, at their last meeting con- 
{erred the highest distinction in their gift—that of Honorary Fellow—upon 
the Rev. Canon Liddon, an old stu ent of the college, and the Rev. Henry 
White, Chaplain of the Louse of Commons, a former Censor, 


Mk. ALDERMAN LEEMAN, Lord Mayor of York, who represented ‘that 
city in the Liberal interest from 1865 to 1868, has been elected for the con- 


stituency without opposition, in succession to Mr. J. P, Brown-Westhead, 
resigned, 


by a 
the latter having been even 


AN OPEN COMPETITION for three situations of assistant to the Clerk of 
the Furniture will be held forthwith in London, the preliminary ex- 
amination on the 3rd proximo, and the competitive examination on the 7th 
aud following days. ‘The salary is £130 a year, rising by £5 yearly to £160, 
together with an allowance of £1 1s, a week in lieu of apartments. 


THE DeaTH or MR, JAMES SIDEBOTTOM, M.P., is announced. The 


hon. gentleman, who was a Conservative in politics, was returned for 


Stalybridge at the general election of 1868. Mr, Sidebottom was in his 
seventy-fourth year, 


PRINCE NAPOLEON, it is said, offered himself to Prussia, not as Regent 


of France under the Prince Imperial, but as successor to Napoleon ITl., with 
the full Imperial power. 


THE GOOD-SERVICE PENSION OF £100 A YEAR, vacated by the death 
of Dr. John Wilson, has been awarded to Dr. James Wingate Johnson, 
retired Inspector-General of Hospitals, 


THE TORONTO LEGISLATURE has voted 30,000 dols. to assist and en- 


courage immigration, and 20,000 dols. to erect houses and clear free-grant 
lots for settlers. 


MR. EpwWakp W. MALKIN HANSE, of the Middle Temple, was, on 


Monday, elected clerk to the Liverpool School Board, at a salary of £400 
per annum, 


A GIRL NAMED ELnY, aged thirteen, died at Leeds, on Tuesday, from 
hydrophobia, having been bitten in the hand by adog a few weeks ago. 


NOT ONLY FAMINE FEVER, but typhus of a very malignant sort, is 
prevailing in Paris. There are many cases of the spotted typhus, that gave 
so great an additional horror to the lazarettos of Metz, 


THE DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE which was to have been given by the 
Sothern Dramatic Club, at St. George's Hall, in aid of the French Relief 
Fand, is unavoidably postponed to Friday, March 3. 


ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE are to be 


ioht Teuton, his so-dangerous neighbour (as the Teuton might 
recruits has been increased from fourteen days to twenty-eight, e it), is cool, tenacious, and, above all, “long-headed.” 
prior to training. All the allowances of the militia have been phrase it), ae eS) ~~ ‘ki Pah + th . ts me, Gieinas 
calculated for the increased numbers, and additional number of | Now, it is useless kicking against e pricks. e Germ 
days’ training. could as little equal the French in epigram and social grace 


The volunteer vote shows an increase of £2524 in the pay of Nn oe] : ‘ L ; 
Py tetienctors, Dn tava of a larger number being as the Englishman could. Greece did her work; so did 


employed, The capitation grants to volunteers show an increase | Rome; so did Syria. About all these national i agp gigs 2. 
of £16,297, the number of eflicient volunteers being very little in | there is, we may say, a fatality. If a nation finds it legibly 


xcess of last year, but the extra efficients have increased. e : “hd 4 + é mnt 
greater portion of the additional vote is provided to meet the | Written in its past history that it has such and such a bent 


vaccinated at once; and non-compliance with the order will be followed by 
an invitation to resign, 


THE WEAVERS EMPLOYED BY MESSRS, BAGULEY AND DRIVER, at the 
Canal Mill, Blackburn, have struck work in consequence of their masters 
having refused to abandon the “steaming” process, which is held to be 
prejudicial to the health of the workmen, 


“Cum” represents in Churivari a Paris fatber trying to escape with 
his child from @ shower of projectiles, “ What are those things falling 
around us?” asks the child. ‘ My son,” answers the father, “it is the 
final bouquet of the great fireworks in honour of St. Napoleon.” 


2 Bp. Be 4 THE TOTAL RECEIPTS into the Exchequer, from i to’Feb. ll, 
capitation grant which may be earned by officers and non-com- | or genius, it may reasonably rejoice in it. And as to being | amounted to Grae Sts, as compared —_ Lge > sefeapond- 
missioned officers before March 31 next. A sum of £29,800 is | jealous of a rival, something must be pardoned to poor =. me “one falance in the Bank af Mnglend an A lees 
taken for the expense of the volunteers attending camps 10,000 


4,000,000 sterling. 


THE GOVERNMENT has decided on the erection of a large central 
powder-twagazine on the wninhabited marsh-land between Chatham and 
Sheerness, adjoining the Medway, at an estimated outlay of £90,000, which 
sum has been taken in this year’s Estimates. Of this amount, £20,000 will 
be voted this year, and the remainder as the work proceeds. The sum of 
£21,000 has likewise been taken in this year’s Estimates for the ereetion of 


oO . 

; : : : humanity. ; 

instruction, of officers attending the schools, and of medical “ : ants a: Seve 

attendance on the permanent staff of volunteer corps. Under the Something ; but there is an obvious limit. If we found 
vote for the army reserve force there is an ae of £61,200, | another nation treading on the heels of our naval supre- 
which includes a provision for raising the first-class army reserve e 
to 9009 men. The second-class amy reserve enrolled pensioners | Macy, We should be bound, if a poche ay 4 ris a 
will be raised to 30,000 men, one third of whom will be called cat | our safeguard, to do all we justly co in order eep i 


for training. 

With respect to the large increase in the manufacture and repair 
of warlike and other stores there is an explanation to the effect 
that it is chiefly due to expenditure upon the manufacture of guns 
for the fortifications which are approaching completion, and for 
#5-ton guns and reserves for the Navy. A supply of Snider rifles 
is required to replace those issued from store to the reserve forces, 
and additional expense arises in consequence of the introduction 
of anewsmall-arm atthe sametime, Theammunition forthe breech- 
loading arm is 50 per cent more costly than that for the muzzle- 
loading arm. The reserve of field guns for the increased force of 
«utillery is to be increased. 
supply of torpedoes are for the first time provided. Pebble powder 

18 been introduced into the service, and a supply will be o tained 
from the trade. ‘Transport carriages will be constructed in 
accordance with the reports of the committees which have been 
recently considering the question of the patterns to be adopted. 
An increase in the store of camp equipage to provide for camps of 
instruction has been provided for. The charges for saddlery and 
accoutrements are larger than those for last year, owing to the 
a in field artillery and cavalry and the additional force of 
militia, 

Upon works and buildings there is an augmented charge of 
£288,400, and it is thus accounted for :—Three additional oflicers 
are to be ily employed on the plans for defensive positions, 
A ‘ditions have been made to the subordinate staff to replace bar- 
rack-sergeants and to take charge of new fortsand buildings which 
have been completed. Provision has been made for the expense 
of surveys of defensive positions around London and between 
London ‘and the coast, The engineering services in connection 
with torpedo defences of the principal military stations at home 
and abroad are here provided for, consisting mainly of the tele- 
staph wires and instruments. Eight thousand pounds have been 
provided for the pur: hase of rope mantlets and steam machiner, 
for engineer parks, for the equipment of fortresses. New forti- 
fications are proposed at Dover, ti ; 
powder magazine on the Medway. Provision is made for addi- 
tional barrack accommodation at various stations, rendered neces- 
sary by the increase of field artillery; and also for alterations, 


Gunpowder and gun-cotton for a | 


intact. If another nation increased its fleet so as manifestly 
to threaten ours, we should, no doubt, look aboutus. But 
surely very few sane Englishmen would think of going about 
to attack another nation at sea merely because it had won a 
battle on the ocean with another naval Power, and just to 
see which was the stronger, England or that nation. This 
would be national vanity run mad—a crime for which 
| history would have a verdict of tremendous severity. 

| Again let us try to get it understood that we are not criti- 
cising France, and are only concerned to assert a plain dis- 
| tinction, which public writers of the rank of Mr. Arthur 
Helps and Mr. Frederic Harrison, to say nothing of smaller 
| persons, have overlooked. Surely the oversight is a little 
| unpatriotic. Itis one thing to keep our national capacity of 
self-defence up to its full pitch, or to assert our power in 
case of attack, but it would be quite another matter to fret 
and fume over the growth of another nation, and to act as if 
its victories over a third nation were insults to ourselves. We 
believe—at least, we firmly trust—that Englishmen as a body 
have satisfied themselves that the less we think and talk about 
“supremacy” the better, and that our true policy now is, 
having repented of all past bluster and meddle-and-muddle, to 
mind our business here at home. ‘True, the very idea of 
our being in a proper state for ends of self-defence implies 
that for those ends we should be supreme—that is, stronger 
than our adversary; but that is the only supremacy which 


arwich, and Malta, and a new | can be justly attained by trying for it. For the rest, we 


may take an honest pride in those national qualities which 
we fancy have made us what we are; but to assert them for 


uiprovements, and repairs to the barracks generally, consequent | the mere sake of asserting ‘them, and at other people’s 


on the increased force, 

The vote for the non-effective services is £2,297,500 ; an increase 
of £700. These include rewards for distinguished service, pay of 
reduced and retired officers, pensions, and superannuations. The 
Principal item of increase is £42,800 for out-pensions, while there 
is a decrease of £54,400 in the pay of retired officers. 


expense, will surely never be the policy of England. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY have elected Mr, J. M. Barolay, 
A.R.S.A., and Mr. G. Paul Chalmers, A.R.S.A,, Academicians, in room of 
the late Mr. D, O. Hilland Mr, Jame: Giles, 


a Royal Engineer institute and halls of study, at the School of Military 
Enginecring, Brompton. 


His EXCELLENCY THE TURKISH AMBASSADOR has, by a of 
his Majesty the Sultan, conferred upon Mr, EK, J. Reed, 0.B., the Toperial 
Order of the Medjidie of a very high (the second), stars and 
ribbon of the order were accompanied by a valuable diamond snuff-box, as 
o farther mark of the Sultan’s favour, Of all the naval officers decorated 
by the Sultan after the Russian War, only one or two received a higher 
grade of the Medjidie than the third, 


Sim J. YORKE SCARLET, in addressing & volunteer gathering, last Satur- 
day evening, expressed his concurrence in the views of Sir W. Maneticld 
respecting the ultimate necessity of the ballot for raising the militia. As 
to the demand for the abolition of the purchase system, what, he asked, 
should be substituted for it? Selection meant favouritism, aud seniority 
stagnation, Although he was not prepared to defend it to the uttermost, 


it had, upon the whole, worked well, He deprecated the idea of applying 
the Prussian military system to this country, 


WILLIAM ARTHURCARLINE, steward of the Pembroke, has been convicted 
of fraud on the Admiralty, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
at the expiration of that period to be dismissed her Majesty's service. Tho 
steward serving at the Royal Naval Barracks at Sheerness pleaded guilty, 
on Tuesday, to a charge of fraud preferred by the Admiralty. In con- 
sideration of the prisoner’s previous good character, sentence of dismissal 
only was passed. 


DEPARTURE OF THE ANGLO-AMBRICAN COMMISSIONERS.—The in- 
tention announced in the Queen's Speech of sending ont an be gers Com- 
Commissioners 


mission to confer with American cn Alabama 
question, the fishery claims, and other long- international disputes 
» The English 


‘etween England and America has been 

contingent embarked on board the Cunard mail steamer last Satur- 
day, at Liverpool. The party numbered six diplomatista—who each occu- 
pied a separate state-room on board the Owba—and six servants. The Com- 
missioners proper were Barl De Grey end , Lord President of the 
Council of Ministers , and Mr. Montague , Professor of Internationa) 
Law at Oxford University, These were by Lord Tenterden, 


of the Foreign Office, who will act as to the British Commissioners ; 
Viscount Goderich (son of Karl De Grey Ripon), Mr. Oremer, and Mr. 
Henry Howard. Canada was to have been ia the Commission 


represented 
by Sir Joba Macdonald and Sir John Rose; but as the private engagements 
ob the latter prevent him from the poet, it has been offered to the 
Right Hon. Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., late Gecretary of State for India, 
who, with a becoming sense of public duty, has at once accepted it, and 
will sail to join Lord De Grey in the course of the week, In some 
respects the is adventageons, for Previncial knowledge 
of Sir John Rose would have been most in discussing the questions 
relating to the Canadian fisheries, Sir Stafford Northcote is probably more 
intimately acquainted with the considerations arising out of the Alabama 
claims, The United States Commissioners, all of whom the Senate has 
confirmed, are Secretary Fish, General Schenck, Judge Nelson (of the 
Supreme Court), Evenezer R, Hoar (late Atqorney-General), and Sonator 
Thomas Williams. 
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THE ROOM OVER TEMPLE BAR. 

We daresay thousands of people, as they passed 
under the arch of Temple Bar, have wondered what 
sort of place was overhead; and we are quite sure that 
millions have passed through and never thought any- 
thing about it. But it is an interesting place, that 
room over Temple Bar, nevertheless; and Mr. Walter 
Thornbury wrote a curious story for Tom Hood's Comic 
Annual this year concerning it. From this story, which 
is supposed to be told by the head clerk at Childs’ 
Bank, we make the following extracts :— 

My readers will know the room. It is a transparent 
chamber, having a round-headed small-paned church 
window on each side of it, east and west—that is, the 
Strand side and the Flect-street side. The one window 
looks into London, the other into the liberty of West- 
minster; for the old gate that little Sir Christopher 
built after the Great Fire stands on a frontier, and is, 
indeed, a sort of fragile fortress, or glass house, from 
which you might bombard, if you were so evilly 
minded, either the City or the suburbs. From the one 
window, between the one-legged fantastic statues of 
Charles I, and his son Charlies II., you look up the 
Strand to where the sickly trees of St. Clement Danes 
partly hide the church, which stands awkwardly side- 
ways across the road in order to face the east, The 
east window, on the other hand, stands between 
Elizabeth and James,, looking towards St. Dunstan's. 
Many a time these identical panes of glass have 
flashed back the red light of the torches of the wild 
Protestant mobs that, under the secret direction of 
that worthy naval Chaplain, Titus Oates, used to come 
here in Charles I1.’s time, and crown with laurel that 
i | statue of Elizabeth you see still. 

‘orty-three years now, and I have scarcely missed 
fifty days that I have not passed through that side 
arch on the Temple side, and gone up the step to the 
old bank founded by Sir Josiah Child, that eminent 
writer on the laws of trade in the reign of Charles IL., 
who, indeed, made him Chairman of the India Com- 
ars post of great honour and commercial dignity. 

ord! it seems only yesterday, though it was forty- 
three years ago, that I first became clerk in Childs’ 
bank, I remember being taken into the bank-parlour 
to be shown to the three partners. I seem to feel the 
perspiration stand on my forehead now when I think 
of how hot and nervous I felt as I stood there in a 
bottle-green tail-coat, with gilt buttons, and a striped, 
Manchester waistcoat, and felt afraid 1 was dressed too 
grand and not plain and business-like enough. 

Mr. Calvert, the senior partner—a thin, snuffy old 
geatleman, with ruffles, I remember—looked at me 
very hard, and said something about “Fine feathers don’t 
always make fine birds.’ The second partner, Mr. 
Cholmondely — a jovial, rosy, portly squire, who lived in 
the country and hunted foxes — smiled and began to twirl 
his thumbs; while the third partner— Mr. Chetwynd, father 
of our present senior partner—said something kind to encourage 
me, for he saw I was ready to drop. He poured me out 
a glass of splendid port—(the firm always keep a pipe in the 
house for luncheon in the parlour)—and told me I was a fine lad, 
and had a good character for steadiness and industry, and that he 
would pledge himself I should do; and then he told me to drink 
“Church and King,’’ and “ Success to the Firm,” and I did so. 
It got in my head, the wine did, and when I was going up, soon 
after, to the muniment-room over the Bar, I began to sing, ‘‘ I’ve 
kissed and I’ve prattled with fifty fair maids’’—and for that un- 
easonable merriment my father rebuked me soundly—singing 
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songs in a banking-house being to his mind--and mine, too, now— 
almost as bad as singing songs in a church. 

Then my father took me all over the house—into the kitchen, so 
clean and sanded, with long tables, where the clerks—(they were 
not fine gentlemen then)—used to dine, like so many children of 
the firm; the strong-room, where most of the noblemen’s jewels 
and securities were, and thousands upon thousands in plate and 
bullion; and, last of all, we went—(and this was considered o 

special favour)—to the room over the Bar, one of the most cha- 
racteristic spots in London, not excepting even St. John’s Gate- 
way, where Garrick made his début, or London Stone, or the old 
Roman milestone in Cannon-street, which Jack Cade struck with 
his sword. I was delighted, for even then I felt attached to the 
Place, Poor old Temple Bar! We shall miss you when you are 


gone! 
One side of the long room over the gateway, just over the 


ceaseless stream of carts and coaches, is piled with 
tin boxes, lettered with the names of the perso 
whose title-deeds they contain; and in one corner th : 
barber's side, stood two ponderous iron chests, clam sel 
and soldered up. These were chests brought over i a 
refugee soon after the breaking out of the French Rey, : 
lution. They belonged to a Marquis de Ramboui]] J, 
who fled after the sack of the Tuileries, which he had 
bravely helped to defend, and had since perished it 
the war in La Vendée, Tho son of the Mar nia, 
making peace with the First Consul after his father’s 
death, fought in Napoleon's army in Russia, but w; : 
never seen after the terrible passage of the Beresina 
where 36,000 French soldiers perished. Application 
was made for the chests in 1814 by a sort of nephew 
of the Marquis, after his cousin’s death, but the firn 
was advised not to surrender them to him till the 
inheritance was entirely undisputed. The bigger chest 
was supposed to contain diamonds and other jewels to 
the value of £82,000. . 

I never look upon that room over the Bar but I 
think of how, this very day of my initiation, we stood 
at the Strand window just at sunset, and my father 
sitting down on the chest in the shady part of the 
room (for it was eo told me of the curious wa, 
the two chests had been left in the care of the bank, 
he and my mother then (1793) lived in the bank, and 
took charge of it, seeing that it was properly watched 
and that the watchman did not absent himself or let 
in friends or gossips after dark. People were not 
afraid of living near their business then. I can see m 
father now, with his high, black stock and full, feed 
whiskers, as he sat there telling me. One October 
night, nearly at midnight, lying awake, he heard two 
carriages dash through Temple Bar, and pull up with 
a furious jerk just beyond the entrance to the Temple 
Five minutes afterwards there came a nervous, hurried 
rap at the bank door. My father looked out of win. 
dow, and saw by the light of a duil street lamp a 
woman wrapped up in a cloak, and two hackney- 
coaches with a square chest on the top of each, 

On asking her what she wanted at that late hour 
the lady made some reply, but the wind was so violent 
that my father could not hear a word, but he could 
see her wave a little white hand to him to come down: 
so he dressed himself hastily and went down. He 
then found a very beautiful lady, with the man- 
ners of a queen, who told him that she was the 
Marquise de Rambouillet, and that she had just 
escaped from France, and was about to join her husband 
at Bordeaux. She had brought with her, she said, at 
the advice of her husband's bankers in Paris, Messrs, 
Destouche and Guerrisseau, No. 12, Rue Vivienne, 
two chests, the one full of title-deeds, the other (the larger) of 
plate and family jon to the extent of eighty-two thousand 
pounds, The family seal was on both the padlocks. My father 
was at first unwilling to ae such a valuable deposit without 
consulting the firm, but the Marchioness, shedding tears, fell on 
her knees. My father raised her with great respect and deference, 
and at last consented to receive the chests, giving her a temporary 
receipt, and agreeing to send her a more formal one directly the 
firm arrived the next morning. The Marchioness thanked him 
very warmly, but could not wait an hour, as a vessel was then 
waiting for her at Gravesend ready to take her straight to Bor- 
deaux, where a Royalist insurrection was planning. She, how- 
ever, gave an address at Nantes, where she could be written to 
under a feigned name, it being gerous in France then to own 
oneself an aristocrat. The lady then went to the door, not caring 
for the rain or wind; and my father saw that there were two 
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armed men in each carriage. ‘The drivers brought up two chests juarter of an hour's hard reasoning before the lid began to give. 


‘ arti : ) to the muniment-room, where they remained At last three sharp prises with doth our weights tore it off. Ina Lasr year the Army Estimate was £12,965,000. This is an wy. 
4 ahve mere iden “the story was : ceaanbaned, however, | moment we were on our knees over it, with the lantern held ae, sum bag mal an ey! = arg Army! Our 
Be among the clerks, and I often told it to friends of the firm, when | anxiously by Charlotte E . ey lorities . us babel oo liers, but no army. je 
Hei I saw that my conversation was not intrusive. Often, when I have ‘ Another blank,’’ said Mr, Calvert, removing four or five folds | House of Commons, then, surely, be eo it consents to the increase 
i i been going over the house and locking up, I have seen those two | of velvet and some wrappers of old quilted silk. ‘* The Marquis’s | of the Estimate, ought to insist upon having these soldiers form q 


i i 7 : 23— i !»? gai Jalver The: omoving i t . Butit will not do this. I venture to assert P 
H : {tapped them with my knuckles, wondering what they | old clothes—hangit all!’’ said Mr. Calvert, Then, removing the | intoanarmy. Bu ! assert that jt 
r eee ter ues the rightful owner was. Then I would won- | last square of silk—‘ No, by Jove! No! A dozen gold salvers, | will not doit. There will be a great deal of talk—most of jj 
der if they would ever be opened, and thought what a pity it was gold sword-hilts, and four cases with—with diamonds! What | useless; but, in the end, Mr. Cardwell will get the extra £2,886, (\\\), 
such riches should lie useless. sparklers! Eighty thousand pounds! I should rather think so. | and most likely this time next year the country will be in th, 


} : : 7. Oro BAVC: 8 5, J } sy, we she y re Vd sf. te—that is, though we shall have more soldi 

' Years went on, and still those chests gathered dust, and no cne Hill, we are saved once more. Now, Charley, we shall be happy. | status tn quo an 1 ; re soldicrs, 

i either came or wrote for them. In tin my father ‘died, and I | ‘This will stave us over. Blessings on the next of kin, wherever | we shall still have no army. Is not this passing strange: \). 

succeeded him as head clerk. | he is; and more blessings on him if he is nowhere. Charley | can get any amount of money, any number of men, the best guns 
Al The bank was going on nobly—firm and safe as the Bank of Eng- | is mine! Yes, I see she is by your look, She owned last Sunday | in the world, rifles superior to any that have hitherto been 1 


. " 25 a7 she like 47 a little i il! I’m going wild with joy! | any number of horses for our cavalry; but we cannot »: 

1—when there came that fatal panic year in 1825 four years she liked me just a little. Hill, Hill going M | f ; ; ot 
ones the ecuieaicn of George IV. ids a a terrible year for the You guard this while I go off in the post-chaise and tell Chetwynd army. It is exceedingly strange, but not unaccountabl., 
City ; terrible for trade and business of all kinds; a stormy year, and Cholmondely of our good fortune, and how it was all your | All materials of war can be bought with money ; but there is ono 
when firms shook down like dead leaves in a rough autumn ni ght. 
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it passed with me like a bad dream, and every morning when I 
got up I heard of some fresh crash. Yes, in that fatal year, if 
you will believe me, no less than seven hundred and seventy 
English banks stopped payment. They fell on our right hand and 
on our left. We pulled on with caution through this heavy sea, 
almost afraid to disclose to each other our fears. I could see the 
faces of the three members of the firm grow every day paler and 


thinner. I used to dread to see their carriage arrive, dread to | 


hear them call to me from the glass door of the bank parlour ; 
I kept a bold face, and smiied and chattered with the persons who 
came to cruelly draw gut the money we could just then so ill 
spare. I have reason to believe that, in some important cases, this | 
assumed cheerfulness of mine inspired confidence and prevented or | 
retarded the withdrawal of large and useful sums. | 
At last things became worse and worse—the storm drew nearer, 
the sky blacker and heavicr. Presently it fairly came to this, 
that, unless the alarm subsided and the money ceased to flow out 
of our till, the firm—the grand old firm, unshaken for nearly two | 
centuries—must fall like the rest. We were like a wounded man 
bleeding to death—a drop a second, @ gush every minute. It used, 
I remember, to drive me almost mad to have to keep telling out 
the guineas when every guinea brought us so many moments 
nearer to our commercial death and disgrace. For weeks I would 


thought. I'll send in a supper from the ‘Rainbow,’ and be back | thing we lack which cannot be bought with money—to wi, 


in an hour and share it with you. Charley can go to Mrs. Bellamy’s, 

the hairdresser’s, and sleep; and you shall have the sofa bed 

in the back parlour, while I keep guard, for we must not leave 
| this place to night. c 
| three, though, for I am dead tired, You can lock me in here and 
| keep the key. It’s all right.” . 

Yes, that lucky find did save us. The chest was never claimed. 
The Rambouillets, we soon after discovered, had all perished in 
the Revolutionary wars; and, if the treasure is ever claimed, the 
firm will always be ready to pay the money, 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Tur 14th of February has once more come and gone, and once 
again have weary postmen been almost worked to death. _While 
St. Valentine’s Day brings pleasingly-anxious anticipations to 
youths and maidens, the name of the saint is a word of dread to 
unlucky and, in most cases, non-sentimental letter-carricrs ; for 


You must have the watchman call you at | 


ou this day their toil, severe enough at all times, becomes down- | 


right slavery. . The Post-Office authorities, we believe, employ a 
certain number of supernumeraries on the 14th of February; but 
the aid thus afforded barely enables the department to get through 
the enormous quantity of extra work; it does very little indeed 


military genius; or, if we have it, we cannot get it into the rip}; 
place. Earl Russell says that the Field Marshal Commanding- 
Chief is the right man in the right place. But, if this be so, h 
is it that we have no army? My good Lord, if you had an arc)j- 
tect who could not build you a house, would you say that he was 
n the right place? or a shipbuilder that could not build a ship 

or a tailor that could not build a coat? The fact that we have yo 
army is a damning proof that his Grace is not the right man in 


_ the right place. Nay, it is asserted that not only he cannot make 


anarmy, but he obstructs those who would and could. ‘t\\o 
Radicals will saenly Cypeee this addition to the Estimates; but, 
then, opposition of no avail, for the Conservatives wi! 


almost to a man, support the Government ; and the vote, in spit ‘ 
of the Radicals, will be carried—and were it twice as much, jt 
would be carried. Reader, next year—from March, 1571, to 
March, 1872—our Army—or, rather, the soldiers—will cost to 
country £16,851,700. 


There is a strange muddle at the Admiralty. Tho supreme 
head, the First Lord, is gone on a cruise for his health. ‘hv 
Chief Constructor, Mr. Reed, resigned some months ago, and his 
place has not been filled up. Sir Spencer Robinson is no longir 
Controller, His term of office expired this year, and was 1. 


not draw my salary, for I was ashamed to strip the falling tree of to lighten the labour of the regular postman. In ‘certain “ gen- | renewed; and in the office of Third Lord he is supersede: 
a single leaf; but I never told the firm, because I would not dis- | tlemanly’’ departments of the public service—the War Office, for | Why Sir Spencer Robinson has been superseded, and why | . 
grace them or hurt their very proper pride. We resorted in vain | jnstance—we believe that all extra duties (real or fictitious) are | term of ce as Controller was not renewed, as it might 


to all sorts of stratagems—employed people to dress up as farmers, 
and City men, and country gentlemen, to come in with cheques 
for large sums, which we paid stoutly, so as to delay the real 
leeches, who were eager to save themselves, whether we (I mean 
the firm) sank orswam. We opened late and shut at the moment. 
We sent everywhere among our friends to raise money, but still 
the gold ran out. . 

There had been three days of this mortal agony. The evening 
of the third day, just as the clerks had gone, and I was mourn- 
filly locking up my desk and going round to the various safes, the 
parlour-door opened, Mr. Cholmondely called me in a low, sup- 
pressed voice. 1 went in and they shut the door. Mr, Chetwynd, 
who had his elbows on the table and his face buried in his hands, 
looked up and said, 

« Hill, are the other clerks ali gone?”’ 

I replied, ‘* Yes.” 

“Hill,” said he, and his eyes looked rather red and odd, 
“you have been a good sorvant to us, and we all respect 
you, and we have called youyin, I and my two partners, 
to tell you that unless we can tide over five days more, till 
the panic turns, we shell be ruined. Our last hope is this— 
Mr. Calvert starts directly to post to Exeter, to try to raise 
twenty-five thousand pounds there from the Devonshire County 
Bank: they are steady friends-ef ours, and will help us if they 
can. If that fails, I see nothiiig—do you, Mr. Choilmondely?— 
nothing but ruin and disgrace,’ 

A desperate effort to raise money from a Devon bank fails, 
Mr. Calvert, the junior partmer, returning from Exeter, unsuc- 
cessful; and the old clerk continues the narrative thus :— 

I was turning my mind every way to find some hope to which 
to cling. In doing, so, suddenly a thought came down like a sun- 
beam through the gloom, and seemed to light up all my brain. 

‘* There is one hope,’’ I said. 

“‘What? Tell me,’’ said Mr. Calvert, his eyes brightening. 

Quickly I reminded him of the French chest that might never 
be claimed, the contents of which at least could be taken as a loan. 

«We'll have it,”’ he said, almost fiercely, ‘“‘ though it was to be 
sent for to-morrow, and 1’ll take the responsibility. Get me a 
crowbar.” 

I ran down—we all ran down—to the coal-cellar for the crowbar 
kept there to break the largest 1 of coal. It was large and 
strong enough to have forced gate of a citadel. 

“No next of kin as yet,”’ said young Mr. Calvert. ‘‘It is ours, 
at all events, till a man can prove his title to it! We'll have it 
open, if it held the crown jewels! Itis Pandora’sbox! There is 
Hops at the bottom, and we'll break in on Hope, and let her out! 
Charley, can yoy tell me where there is a lantern? Quick, darling ! 
I am impatient to steer the old craft into harbour again.” 

Wo were all eager, so we soon got a lantern, and were on our 
way to S room above : dye where no light had —_ 
at night, for perhaps a years—no light except the 
glimmer of the Strand and Fleet-street lamps, or during 
storms a flicker of the lightning. By hard labour that 
rased clouds of thick smuffy dust, we soon cleared away 
the pile of id cash-books, ledgers, and tin boxes, 
and got down to the larger of the chests—the chest with the 
Marquis’s name and his big red seals—large coroneted seals; the 
date, September, 1793, and two or three marks in cypher, in an- 
other hand, which we could not decipher. It was very heavy, and 
things moved aboutinside when we slightly lifted it. 

“ Kighty thousand pounds in gold and jewels !—that’ll_ do for 
us,’’ said Calvert, poising his iron bar. ‘Take care, Charley, 
darling, or I shall knock your brains out! I’m such a greedy 
thief! The old firm will be saved after all, and you'll be mine, 
dearest, after all! Hurrah! First blow—now, then! The 
barber will think we’re going to storm his house, and the hackney 


liberally rewarded, in consideration of the hard work which the 

poor clerks there have ordinarily to perform ; and we wonder if | 
the ‘authorities’ at the Post Office are ca ged considerate for | 
the postmen on Valentine's Day, and the really extra duties they | 


their valentines, e commend that matter, extra remuneration 
for extra work, to the consideration of the new Postmaster- 
General, who, being an Irishman, may be presumed to bear a 
generous heart and aa epen > 
As a good deal of ion exists as to the life and cha- 
racter of St. Valentine, the following account of his saintship, 
which we condense from Alban Butler's “Lives of the Saints,” 
may be interesting :--* St. been | mates, was a holy priest 
of Rome, who, with St. Marius and his family, assisted the 
martyrs in the under Claudius if. He was appre- 
hended and sent by the Emperor to the Prefect of Rome, who, on 
finding ali his promises ineffectual to make him renounce his 
faith, commanded him to be beaten with clubs and afterwards to 
be beheaded. This sentence was executed on Feb. 14, about the 
year A.D. 270. Pope Julius is said to have built fo his memory, 
near Ponte Mole, a church which for a long time gave its name to 
the gate now called Porta del Popolo, but which formerly was 
known as Porta S. Valentini, and in classical times as the Porta 
Flaminia. The greater part of his relics are now in a church not 
far from the gate. The name of Valentine is celebrated as that 
of an illustrious martyr in the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, the 
Roman Missal of Thomasius, ia the Calendar of Fronto, and in 
all other martyrologies of this day. Yo abolish the ‘lewd, 
heathenish, and superstitious’ eastom of boys drawing the names 
of girls in honour of their goddess Februta Juno, on the 15th of 
this month, several zealous pastors substituted the names of this 
and other saints in billets given on this day.’’ Hence, probably, 
arose the connection of St. Valentine with the Post-Oflice autho- 
rities, by a gradual process which it is not difficult to understand. 
To all who desire to know everything about St. Valentine's Day 
and valentines, we commend a little book on the subject published 
—and given away—by Mr. W, HM. Cremer, jun., of Regent-street. 
As to the character of the missives with which postmen are 
loaded on St. Valentine’s Day, a contemporary remarks :—‘** The 
wares proper to the occasion are every year growing more 
elaborate and artistic. Some of them are not only nice to look at, 
delicious to smell, and pretty to read, but are so composed as to 
contain sweet, tunable airs, which you can set going at a touch. 
All the phases of the tender sentiment can be suited by the modern 
billet, from the mood which is best expressed in verses, to the 
more thoughtful disposition which combines rhyme with half-a- 
dozen squares of scented soap. The soap seems to us a rather 
infelicitous method of hinting at a romantic attachment; but our 
age is practical. It is to be observed that the little fat boys, the 
Cupids who sported with the ease and elegance of tumbler pigeons 
above the devoted heads of the lovers, are going out of fashion, and 
that the old familiar illustration of the gentleman in the blue coat 
handing a pink lady over a style (the gallantry of the scene was 
sanctified by the representation of a church in the landscape, in 
which everything would be made all right presently) has altogether 
disappeared. The quality of the letterpress has not changed. It 
is as enchantingly stupid as ever. There is none of the mysticism 
and trouble in it of our current love lyrics; it deals with the 
venerable furniture and equipments of a different era; 
Cupid is retained in its service; even forgotten Venus 
is invoked to eke out the shambling confessions of the 


coachmen below will think we’re turned blacksmiths. Now, then ! 
apon, y' ei” 


oa beggar ! 
Gash itself could not have resisted those wedging blows between | for a brown Windsor lather. 


the lid and ths box. Soon the solder flew off; we battered 
small crevice; the side sheet of iron began to yield. 
“It smelis curious, doesn’t itP’’ said Mr. Calvert. 


swain, who dispatches a picture-box to his mistress, which in- 
cludes a suggestion of Aphrodite's origin in holding the material 
We must venture to regret the 


out a | introduction of the utilitarian valentine. If gloves are permitted, 


where are we to stop? Gloves might be the beginning of a move- 
ment to which a ham, say, would put a finish. Here, however, 


A horrible effiavium arose. One angry drive of the bar, the lid | we trespass upon a ground of taste on which it is not necessary to 
flew back, and clashed, resounding on the floor. We looked in with linger. It seems to us that the chief beauty of the custom should 


eager eyes. To our indescribable dismay and to our bitter vexa- 
tion, we saw only a footid mass of what had once been Perigord or 
foie gras pies, now a detestable heap with an unbearable odour. 

Mr. Calvert rested on the iron bar and thought. 

*¢ We are doomed to be ruined; our last hope fails us,’’ said I. 
*¢T throw up the game and am ready for the worst.” 

Charlotte began to cry. . 

“‘ Ruined? nonsense,” said Mr. Calvert. ‘No! love quickens 
my senses. I see it all. In the confusion of fright the French 
servants have crammed the food by mistake in the wrong box, 
where it has been soldered up, instead of the jewels. There is 
still a hope that the other box may contain, not musty papers, but 
the jewels—the jewels that should have been here.” 

«My own dear, dear Frank,’ said Charlotte; ‘‘come, let me 
break the other box open.”’ 

«You little darling thief! Why you couldn’t even lift the 
crowbar, much less use it. Stand aside, and I'll drive into it in 
a jiffy. Come, I'll bet you I lift it in three tries. Here goes 
I'll give it one first in the lock. It’s very light, though; I’m 
almost afraid it’s all up.’’ 

To work went the *cracksman,’’ as he would insist on being 
called, but the chest proved firmer than the other, It tooka 


consist in its dainty, complimentary, good-for-nothingness: a 
valentine should be as @ bouquet, with no excuse for its construc- 
tion save its fragile elegance and half-shy tenderness. As for the 
valentines that are no valentines, the ill-natured cartels of anony- 
mous spite and abuse, we sincerely trust that the supply of such 
disagreeable preparations vastly exceeds the demand. We regret 
to see so many of them in the windows, and only hope that the 
shopkeepers have not accurately gauged the wants of the valen- 
tine-sending public in this direction at least. The dolt who would 


wear a dull pate and a mean heart; and it is for creatures of this 
complexion that the miserable caricatures of the stationers’ are 
invented. We are not going to cry out against the festival of St. 
Valentine. We must remember that there are a great number of 
fresh people young every year, and we must let them have their 
cakes and ale, though pastry has lost its charms for us.”’ 


Dr. STENHOUSE, than whom few men (says the A‘heneum) have done 
more in chemical investigation, and in the practical application of disco 
veries, physical and chemical, to the useful purposes of life, has, by her 
Majesty's direction, been granted a pension on the Civil List of £100, “in 

} consideration of his scientific attainments,” 


think of forwarding a scurrilous picture and tag toa girl must | 


have been, it is very difficult to discover, Lord Henry Lennox 
tried on Monday te draw Mr. Gladstone on the subject, but in 
vain. No doubt, the general reason is a disagreement between 
Mr. Childers and Sir Spencer, But on what grounds did thiy 
disagree Does Sir Spencer think that in the minute which Mr. 
Childers published on the loss of the Captain he did not do justic:, 
but injustice, to him, Sir Spencer? Rumour strongly asserts 
that this is so; and I suspect it is. At all events, these two 
could not work together, and therefore Sir Spencer, the subordinate, 
had to leave. But doubtless we shall know more when Lord 
Henry Lennox brings the question of ‘‘ the Captain’’ before tle 
House. This, however, he will not do at present. He has post- 
poned his motion until Mr. Childers shall appear again in his 
place. But wiil that ever be? Some of his friends shake their 
heads doubtfully. Meanwhile, there is much uneasiness at tle 
Admiralty, and rumour says that the Prime Minister is greatly 
perplexed by the state of affairs there.» A Scotch paper says that 
if Mr. Childers should be compelled to resign, Mr. Gladstone 
would appoint Lord Halifax to be First Lord, or rather would if 
no obstacle stood in the way. But, says the Scotch paper, there 
are obstacles. Mr. Baxter has said that he will not serve under 
Lord Halifax, and, further, that the appointment of his Lordship 
would rouse something like a mutiny below the gangway. I know 
not what authority the Scotch paper has for all this. But, on 
calling the attention of a Scotch member to the statement, he said 
he believed *‘ That it is vera true.” 


At the present time, when we have a virulent epidemic of small- 
pox raging among us and are likely to be visited by other infectious 
and contagious diseases ere long, the subject of disinfecting the 
clothes, &c., of patients suffering from these disorders is of para- 
mount importance, and every means likely to conduce to that cnd 
is worthy of attention. Being somewhat curious in sucli 
matters, I gladly availed myself on Monday of an invitation 
to witness in operation an invention designed to accom- 
plish the object in question, The apparatus is the cou- 
trivance of Mr. G. C, Fraser, of the firm of Fraser Brothvrs, 
engineers, Commercial-read, and was to be seen working at 
St. Giles’s District Board of Works, High Holborn, — To that 
region, accordingly, I wended my way on Monday, and, though 
so far unfortunate as to arrive after the apparatus had been set to 
work, I saw and heard sufficient to satisfy me that Mr. Fraser's 
invention, if not absolutely perfect, is yet calculated to be of ini- 
mense service. When the work of disinfecting is going on, thor: 
is not much to be seen: a small brick erection in # corner, will 
furnaces beneath, a chimney at top, and a couple of foldin:- 
doors in front. That is all; but within those folding-doors 
the process of disease-killing is believed to be effectually 
carried on. It is asserted of this apparatus that it 
combines in itself the means of perfect disinfection, and enables 
the operation to be performed without danger in the centre of any 
crowded district—a most important peint. The following is the 
mode of operation and the merits claimed for the invention : 
1. The infected clothes are collected in an iron carriage, which is 
perfectly closed when passing through the streets, 2. The iron 
carriage is wheeled into a disinfector, and is, with its contents, 
disinfected. 3. The clothes are returned to the owner without 
having been handled or removed from the vehicle. 4. The whole 
disinfection is thoroughly effected by a heat of 250 deg. Fahr., in 
addition to powerful sulphur or other fumes. 6, All yapours give 
off during disinfection are made to pass through the furnace, and 
are thoroughly destroyed and prevented from passing into tlic 
outer air. 6. The daily cost of working is small, and the whole 
easily managed. If the effect desiderated be thorouglily 
effected —and of that, of course, I~ had mo means ¢ f 
judging—there can be no doubt as to the simplicity, cheap- 
ness, and ease with which the apparatus may be worked; 
the purchase of the iron truck or carriage, and th 
erection of the furnace—which might be built on any bit of vacant 
ground—representing the entire outlay; and certainly to stop tle 
spread of infectious diseases is worth that amount of expenditure. 
It would be a good thing, in my opinion, if Mr. Fraser’s apparatus 
were provided by the parochial authorities in every district of the 
metropolis. And the sooner the better; for there is no more 
effective means of disseminating disease than by permitting healt hy 
persons to come into contact with clothes and other articles that 
have been used by smallpox patients; and what is true of that 
disorder is true of all others of a like nature. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 

The prominence with which Mr. Carlyle’s name has latterly 
been before the public has made me, and probably some otlicr®, 
turn again to the old familiar books with a freshly-sharpent! 
interest. He has occupied so large a space in the eyes of this 
gencration and has really accomplished so much, that perha}s 
it may at least provoke curiosity and send readers anew to his 
books, if I say that this fresh deliberate reading has not been “s 
pleasant as I could have wished. In other and plainer words, tls 
distinguished writer does not show satisfactorily in the light of 
increased reading and knowledge of life. Of course, an old stage! of 
the library knows how to make allowance for the wearing oft of 
the gloss, the deadening effect of familiarity,and all that. Making 
such allowances, then, the present old stager feels disappointed 


in Mr. Carlyle upon a careful and willingly-receptive reading. 
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re neither here nor there; one may hate the 
and yet read cither with pro- 


is opinions a : 
raion of Hobbes or Lamenunais t j h pr 

. Ladmiration. 1¢ is the fina! insight thatis ta question, Take, 
ee ave done, ** The Life of Sterling.’’ In the face of ail oppo- 
Bare Pao not hesitate to say it is 8 poor book, and fails in the 
hee syious particulars. Mr. Carlyle affirms, with a contidence 
a “ting to scorn, that Sterling’s eightmonths in the Church were 
Sender, aud that, not his health, but far deeper causes, deter- 
st om his departure from Hurstmoncenx. Well, I am perfectly 
Maree 1 that this is all “* my eye and my elbow ;’’ that Sterling's 
watiselance of happiness was in some such carcer as that of a 
OE escen acher; and that his alienation from the old paths was, 
rst nor last, anything like what Mr. Carlyle makes ont. 
3 is quite impartial on my part; 1am looking at the ease 
if Sterling were the chip of Beachy Head which I am 
And, thus looking at him, I say it is as 
him not (which is 


religions te 


as coolly as 
Seine Ny a letter-weight. . 
plain as daylight that if Julius Hare knew 
true), neither did Mr, Carlyle. | , . 
This is not apropos de rien; it is apropos of important literary 
When Dickens or any other ¢ istinguished writer dies, 
‘ople say “ the time has not yet arrived for duly estimating his 
Hy “i jon and influence.’’ Thisis ‘* common form,”’ But when does 
: he time arrive? We have had plenty of fragmentary writing 
stout Coleridge and his satellites, including Sterling ; but, one by 
one, the disciples and the intimates pass away, and no attempt is 
made to present Coleridge truthfully as a man, And the 
amount of dulaess and misappreciation that goes on is surprising. 
it was but yesterday that Mr, Stirling, the author of the ** Secret 
of Hegel,’ wrote an article in the ortnightly about Coleridge, 
which was as hard and wrong-headed as any plaidoyer ever paid 
by the guinea at nisi prius. And so the world goes on. There 
is, in truth, a singular want of good character-biographies and 
studies in recent literature, alongside of a profuse supply of 
material. : . 
saa Fortnightly, by-the-way, has often broken ground in this 
The present number contains a study, by Mr. Edward 
dgar Quinet, critic, historian, and poct. Neither of 
these descriptions quite suits the man, but Mr. Jowden gives an 
admirable idea of his life, his character, and his genius. It is 
difficult to speak authoritatively upon such matters, but the chief 
fter all, left upon the mind by the study of men like 
of sadness; a feeling that they are mainly receptive, 
but little markecompared with theirtotal labours. Mr, 
Frederic Harrison is werful, as usual; but he does not do what 
he aims at; and his failure is soon accounted for. First, with all 
his culture, earnestness and skill in fence, he hits out wildly, so 
that he seems a spectacle as well as a force ;—you watch jim with 
more curiosity than his argument. Second, in spite of his fervour 
and his strong lan you cannot resist a suspicion that he is a 
kind of political Boy thorn. When we feel that the man who 
threatens to cut off our head and throw our remains to the 
moles and bats is quite imcapable of bloodshed, we don’t 
mind him. Mr, Harrison is serious and sincere, but he 
batters so loudly on his antagonist’s shield and helm that the 
better-aimed blows seem like of a **demonstration’’ rather 
than of a combat. Mr. William Morris contributes a lovely 
poom, “entitled “The Dark Wood.” By-the-by, I am analysing 
his “ Rarthly Paradise,” and have hit upon some curious results. 
The Hon. R. Lytton, in a paper entitled **Old Criticisms on Old 


questions. 


direction. , 
Dowden, of E 


impression, & 
Quinet is one 
and will leave 


Ido not suppose better acting in its way could be found in any | 
capital in Europe just now than the Uncle Sedley of Mr. Harry 
Paulton, and yet the stock audience of the Strand infinitely 


prefers Miss Bella Goodall as an impogsible page, and Miss Amy 
Sheridan as a still more impossible man, ‘There is plenty of 


cleverness in the Strand company; but the Strand public 
requires exaggeration, caricature, burlesque, rather than sound 
art. We have in this comedy a play constructed with singular 
power, though of well-worn materials; dialogue considerably 
above the Strand level; acting, in certain characters, of really 
marked excellence ; and yet the people who make the Strand pay are 
those who cheer Miss Bella Goodall, who split their sides at Miss 
Sheridan’s awkwardness, who yawn over the best comedy bits, 
disregard the best acting, and only long for the time to 
come when their feeble iutellects will be gratified with perhaps 
the weakest burlesque on record. 1 very much fear that those 
artists at the Strand who deserve most praise for their art are 
there offering thoroughly unmarketable commodities, To put 
the point plainer, I mean that Mr. Harry Paulton and Mr, 
Terry, with their idiotic songs, their dances, their buffoonery, and 
their childishness in the burlesque, are far more valuable to Mrs. 
Swanborough than Mr, Harry Paulton and Mr. erry, the clever 
artists in the comedy. In the one cave they please the people, 
and in the other the critics. Still, it is a great step in advance to 
get these capital artists to shake off the trammels of burlesque 
occasionally, and to show what they really can do. In finishing 
my notes on the Strand, I should say that Miss Ada Swan- 
borough and Mr. Harry Crouch play very earnestiy and ably. 
They have to make love, and they make love according to their 
lights. At any rate, they are painstaking and not at all offensive, 

Every opportunity a —_ to have been taken to attempt to 
persuade the poor public that ‘‘ Vesta,’’ the new burlesque at 
the St, James's, is a brilliant and desirable entertainment. If 
one were to judge by the columns of flattering notices cut from 
the various papers which appear day by day in the bills, it 
would be only fair to argue that such a fine and amusing affair as 
“* Vesta’’ has not yet been presented tothe public. It is an utter 
mistake. ‘The burlesque is as bad as it can be, destitute of any 
kind of merit, and would be, if it were not for the humour of Mrs. 
John Wood, an utter and complete failure. If, my friends, you 
do not believe your friend the Lounger, I would beg you 
to draw lots and dispatch a miserable victim to see the 
unfortunate Vesta. 1 only speak of the young lady 
from her appearance when I saw her. On that occasion 
she was sad, emaciated, woe-begone, and I altogether gave 
her up for lost. There was no fun in her. She was 
depressed, low, and an undesirable companion. Some nourishing 
| stout may have been applied in the form of a new version—or 
perhaps the old version—of ‘*The Little Wee Dog;” some 


turtle, known otherwise as a breakdown; or some oysters, in the 
unenviable form of what is faithfully called a ‘nonsense song.’’ 
This may be; but 1 will cordially own that on the second night 
(to be accurate) I gave up the case of ‘ Vesta’’ as hopeless. 1 
shull not go again; but I do not think anything could be done to 
the miserable entertainment to make it worthy of such a theatre 
asthe St. James’s. I can only hope that the day will come— 
and that a not very distant day—when Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Young and Mr. Gaston Murray, will 


Plays and Old Playgoers,’”’ has disinterred Lichtenberg on Garrick, 
The result is highly interesting; but not so instructive as Mr. 
Lytton supposes. And he, Mr. Lytton, is far too solicitous to 
make ‘sense’? of Hamlet's position. Neither in real life, nor in 
the drama, nor in the epic, should we expect all the congruities, 
Assuredly, we don’t get ’em! There is an odd misprint. In 
‘‘Maud’’ the banished lover on the Breton const says:— 

Sce what a lovely shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl, 

Made s0 fairily well, 

A miracle of design. 
Mr. Lytton is made to quote it— 

Made e0 fairly well, 

A mitacle of design. 
Just so. As the cumulative Gaul observed—“ It is grand ; it is 
magnifique; it is pretty good,’’ . 

Temple Bar is strong in fiction. Capital is Mrs. Edwardes in 
“Ought we to Visit Her?’ it is the most amusing story going ; 
and Mr. William Gilbert is always good. The late Hon, Emily 
den's “ Letters from India’’ are very lively reading, sometimes 
particularly happy: e.g.—*Sunday, Aug. 7, was so hot that 
nobody could go to morning church. In the evening we went to 
the Fort Church, which was like a kettle of boiling water; but 
Mr. —— simmered out an excellent sermon while we were stewing.’’ 
Mr. Pennell's rhymes, “‘ Mayfair on Skates,” are very clever. The 
‘padding’ is indifferent, as usual—and some of it very bad. 

An amusing letter to a contemporary about Mr. Disraeli's 
paredy of Fletcher of Saltoun's saying concerning ballads and 
iawa ends thus :— 

The actual words are these:—“I knew & very wise man that believed 

that if man Were permivted to make all the ballads he need not care who 
should make the laws of a nation.” Did Fletcher of Saitoun call himself a 
very wise man—even although he knew he was a Scotchman ? 
Flotcher of Saltoun may not have originated the saying, IT do not 
know—but the above argument is not conclusive. Plenty of 
writers besides Fletcher , ora kept @ Mrs. Harris of that kind. 
acon did; and very amusingly he sometimes uses her. 

= THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The Srranp management was wise, I think, to apply to Mr. 
Arthur na thy another comedy. In “Up in the World’”’ 
this versatile author has suited the company admirably, and in it 
40 again shows that rare power of dramatic construction which is 
possessed by so few of our pet dramatic authors. In my 
linmble opinion, ** Up in the World”’ is altogether a better play 
than “ Living at Ease.”’ ‘The latter was a tarce; the former is 
true comedy. If Mr. Sketchley had not felt that, to suit a 
Strand audience, he must subdue his comedy and exaggerate 
ud nouscam; if he were not forced to subdue his common- 
suse, his knowledge of the world, his rapid appreciation of 
character, and write up his carroty pages, his ridiculows butlers, 
and farcical vulgarians, the new comedy would have been consider- 
ly improved. As it is, you can feel that the author is compelled 
to caricature. In my opinion Miss Bella Goodall, a noisy, 
“uroty, outré, exaggerated, and altogether impossible ‘*‘but- 
is the one blot on the piece. But the noisier Miss 


fone,’’ 


think it advisable to turn their talent to a better account than 
in the depressing—as it was on the second night—entertainment 
called ‘* Vesta."” 

Madlle. Déjazet and her troupe have migrated to the CHARING- 
cross, where they are playing a programme similar to that at 
the Opéra Comique; but it appears to go better because the 
house is better suited to the delicate style of Mdlle. Déjazet, and 
to the miniature acting of the ladies and gentlemen in her 


company, 
In a fortnight we are promised ‘‘Joan of Arc”’ at the 
QuveEN’s; and Mr, Byron's drama for Mr. Toole is almost ready 


at the GAIETY. 


Ist SURREY RIFLES. 


The dramatic entertainment given by the members of the Ist 
Surrey Rifles at their head-quarters, on Tuesday evening, was 
eminently successful. Mr, Andrew Halliday's Royalty drama, 
“The Loving Cup,’ and Messrs. Halliday aud Brough’s farce, 
**& Valentine,’’ were the pieces played. Ensign Fourdrinier is a 
gentleman of most versatile talent. His rendering of Mr. Charles 
Augustus Phipps was undeniably clever. Mr. Danvers was not 
imitated ; the conception was quite original, ‘The barmaids, Lucy 
Leigh and Lizzie Lattimer, were played by Mrs. Garton and Miss 
Harvey. Lucy’s leave-taking of Ned Thoruton was a pretty and 
pathetic piece of acting. The remaining characters were satis- 
factorily represented by Lance-Corporal Macklin and Privates 
Ross, Ruston, and Colven. Mrs. Newbery was the housekeeper. 
The farce was rattled off right merrily. Farces at amateur per- 
formances generally drag: this did not, Ensign Fourdrinier was 
the jealous Toddles, Mrs. Garton was Mary Anne, and Miss Harvey 
was Matilda Jane. The ladies contributed considerably to the fun 
of the farce. The small part of Tommy Tit was intelligently acted 
by Master Ellen. The performance terminated exactly at the 
specified time. 


How TO SPREAD SMALLPOX.—A South London union, according toa 
local newspaper, has achieved the proud distinction of solving the problem 
how to spread smallpox over the greatest area at the greatest speed. “ The 
vehicle which carries the workhouse bread and wood also performs duty as 
asmallpox ambulance.” The name of the union is not at present men- 
tioned - which is a pity, since the authors of such a masterpiece of skill 
ought to be brought before the public eye, for the admiration of all men, 
They intend, we presume, to lighten the rates ; and they argue, with great 
logical power, that the quickest way to accomplish that end is to give the 
paupers the power of dying quickly and by the score, To infect a pauper 
with smallpox through the agency of a bread-cart is as cheap as to vac- 
cinate him, and it costs much less trouble, Paupers can then be killed for, 
ray, five shillings a head, the sum that may be handed over to the doctor ; 
but they c .nnot be fed and clad for Jess than, perbaps, £15 a year; so, by 
bringing a regu'ar supply of smallpox to the workhouse, in the bread-van, 
they save £14 152, a head. This plan for killing the paupers will, of course, 
charm Mr. Goschen and delight the House of Commons. Parochial econo- 
mists will wonder why they themseives had never hit upon co brilliantly 
Christian an idea.— Telegraph. 


Sim WILFRID LAWSON ON TIMOROUS ALARMISTS,—In a recent speech 
Sir Wilfrid remarked :—“ Jf we are to go to war—which God forbid |—let 
some of these people go themeelves who write so finely about it. Now, I 
should suggest that the Government should chartera ship. I would give 
the command to Ew! Roseell, and have it manned with diplomatists who 


Goodall is, the more varied her emphasis on wrongly-pronounced 
Words, the more she appears to be appreciated. It is the same with | 
Miss Amy Sheridan, Bie playsa young swell, and looks altogether | 
uulike a young swell, in evening clothes, in a frock-coat, and in a 
‘iooting-jacket. Nobody was ever more unlike a young swell. | 
Hor clothes fit her badly. She wears a bad wig. She is awkward, 
“usally, and an unedifying sight. And yet the young swells of 
: cudon go to see Miss Amy Sheridan as a swell, not | 
cause she acts well or looks well, but because the idea of Miss 
any Sheridan in male attire is altogether ludicrous and prepos- | 
eae However, in the comedy in question the serious blots, the 
re ‘la Goodalls, the Sheridans, and the Chamberlains, are atoned 
or by some admirable acting. Thinking over the almost- 
‘uinitable impersonation of Mr. Harry Paulton as the sneering, 
common-sense fellow, who laughs -in his sleeve at Dick 
“egeridge, the potato merchant, aping the airs and graces 
' Lancaster-gate whilst he is ia reality only fit for the 
‘rough; thinking over the excellent reprezentation of a 
and a woman of the world of Miss Jessie Anstiss; admir- 
as I cannot fail to admire, the qleverness of Mrs. Ray- 
‘asthe vulgar old dame; the notion of character exhibited 
He Mr. Terry as a thin, grasping, swindling lawyer ; ‘and 
‘roughly appreciating the good sense of Mr. Burnett, who 
F eee Oresses the part of a gentleman like a gentieman— 
of t ‘ing over all this, 1 cannot fail to be etruck with the amount 
talent the stage possesses Which is often turyecd to igueble uses, , 


ol 
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| shonid be a passenger, and I would have a sprinkling of fire-eating Bishops, 


coet ne hundreds of thousands a year to keep the peace, and know no more 
about what is going on than we do onreelves, and who cannot keep us out 
of war, Then I would have a lot of warlike newepaper editors. Mr. Odger 


Well, my ship might go into battle I should be very sorry indeed if, when 
they came into closo quarters, any of them came to grief; but I should not 
be sorry if the ship were captured and if they were all retained in some 
foreign land, They might solace their captivity by singing that old chorus, 
chee sung by some gentlemen who were transports against their will to the 
East :— 
True patriots we; for, be it understood, 
We lett our country tor our country s good. 

You need not my assurance that I am strong!y in favour of non-interven- 
tion. I was surprised to see the terms in which the party of non-interven- 
tion was desctibed the other day by one of the Positivist party, Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, He described those who are for non-intervention as 
‘psalm-singing fanatics.’ I don't sing psalms, except in church, and then 
I make a poor hand at it; but Ico fess I would rather be the lowest and 
hombleet joint ina party formed by Cobden and led by John Bright—a 
party whore policy bas conferred in the past unnumbered blessings on my 
fcellow-ecuntrymen—lI would rather be the lowest joint in such a party than 
the proudest and mort admired leader of a party bringing on my fellow- 
countrymen indescribable villanies and miseries. We have orators and 
writers who say, ‘If you wish for peace, prepare for war.’ What nonzense 
thatis! Look at these nations of the Continent. They have speut their 
whole time in prepsring for war, and the natural consequence is they carry 
on war, What would you think if you saw a set of boys being trained to 
the n'moet perf-ction in cricket, and you were told that they were being 
tained in cricket eo that \hey night never play a match? Why, it is 
abou.” 


isinglass, in the shape of a recent nigger melody; some mock | 


Tue musical event of the week has been the production of 
Cimarosa’s **I1 Matrimonio Segreto,’’ at the Lyceum, Years 
ago this opera was played both at Covent Garden and inthe Hay- 
market; artists no less distinguished than Alboni and Lablacho 
sometimes taking part, Its construction, however, is too much 
that of an opera di camera for large houses, no chorus being 
employed, while the concerted music is limited to six voices, At 
the Italian Opera Buffa “11 Matrimonio’’ is in its right place. 
‘The stage and surroundings are not too large, and every part of 
the music makes its intended effect, instead of being lost in space. 
Secret marriage has often supplied a basis for dramatic stories ; 
and all sorts of incidents have been piled upon it, with, of course, 
the same result—perfect happiness all round, ‘Ii Matrimonio”’ 
shows us a vulgar old merchant who wishes to have a nobleman 
for a son-in-law, and who gladly entertains the proposals made by 
Count Robinson (a name betraying the English origin of the 
story) for the hand of his elder daughter. On closer 
acquaintance, Count Robinson transfers his affections to the 
younger, but she is the wife, all “‘unbeknown,” of Paolino, 
and therefore rejects her noble lover's suit, without being able to 
assign the true reason, Considerable mystification ensues ; in the 
end, however, the secret marriage is found out, and the old man 
appropriately shocked. But the convenient Count Robinson re- 
transfers his affections to the unwedded sister, which satisfies hir 
parent, who forgives everybody, and the curtain then descends 
upon a happy family, The music by which this story is illus- 
trated possesses great and genuine charm. Suggestive of Mozart 
in its character and treatment, it is almost equal to Mozart in the 
beauty of its subjects and the dramatic effect produced by means 
apparently simple, Fortunate at the outset (the Vienncso 
amateurs of 1792 went wild about it), ‘‘ 11 Matrimonio’’ has since 
maintained a proud position on the lyric stage, and nobody can 
say that luck in this case is undeserved. Tuesday’s performance 
was, on the whole, one of merit. Mdlle. Colombo (C»rolina) sang 
with spirit and effect; ably supported, as regards the music, by 
Mdlle, Brusa (Elisetta), Both ladies, however, failed in giving 
character to their parts, the numerous chances for a good actress 
to ‘‘bring down the house’’ being almost wholly overlooked, 
Mdile. Bedetti (Fidalma), on the other hand, lost no opportunity, 
while she sang like a genuine artist. Signor Fabbri was tame as 
Paolino; Signor Rocca sang well as the Count; and, in the part 
of the old merchant, Geronimo, Signor Borella made a success 
which lifts him still higher in the estimation of those who have 
been long looking for a real Italian buffo, as distinguished from 
an Italian who merely grimaces and shouts, The performance 
was directed by Signor Bottesini. 

The programme of last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
had an average attraction for lovers of orchestral music. Among 
the works included were Spohr’s symphony ‘‘The Power of 
Sound,’’ Beethoven's overture to ‘* King Stephen,’’ Weber's 
overture to ‘* Euryanthe,’’ and two movements from a symphony 

| by Mr. Henry Gadsby, a clever English composer, previously known 

to amateurs through other meritorious works, Jud ing from the 
larghetto and scherzo, played on this occasion, Mr. Gadsby is 
| essentially of the modern school of musical thought. His pro- 
| cesses are elaborate, his aim is lofty, and the result is effective, if 
not always intelligible at first sight. Wefear that Mr. Gadsby is 
an idealist, and writes to a programme, if not of incident, at least 
of mental processes. This may well be; but, for own part, we 
should prefer to separate music from metaphysics. The vocalists 
at this concert were Madame Cora Wilhorst and Mr. Sims Reeves, 


of whom the first sang two operatic selections s0 as to make a 
very favourable début. Mr. Reeves gave—how, we need not say— 
the opening air from ‘‘ Elijah,’ and Molique’s serenade, ‘‘ When 
the moon is brightly shining.”’ 

The last Monday Popular Concert was distinguished by the 
return of Herr Joseph Joachim, who had such a welcome as rarely 
falls to any artist. Nothing can be greater than the ascendancy 
of this gentleman over the St. James's Hall audience, Till he 
comes the concerts are considered a no matter who occu- 
pies his place; and when he comes everybody settles down for the 
treat in store, with entire confidence about the result. So, on 
Monday, a great crowd of amateurs received their favourite with 
that keen appreciation of good things to come which was the 
highest compliment in their power to bestow. Herr Joachim 
played as his solo the chaconne of Sebastian Bach, often used by 
him to astonish the Monday Popular audience. To say that he 
played it well is to use a cold and inadequate term. He played 
it marvellously. The concerted pieces were Mendelssohn's 
quintet in B flat (op, 87) and Schubert’s quintet in A major 
(op. 114)—two very different works, whether regarded for their 
character, or their completeness as artistic things. Madaimo 
Schumann again appeared as solo pianist, and obtained an encore 
for her exceedingly vigorous delivery of Mendelssohn's scherzo a 
capriccio. The vocalist was Miss Enriquez, who should know 
better than to go wrong in Schubert's songs. 

On Tuesday, at St. James's Hall, Mr. J. F, Barnett's ‘ Paradise 
and the Peri’’ was given for the first time in London. Written 
for Birmingham, it was performed at the festival in September 
last, and noticed in these columns at the time. The opinion then 
expressed must remain intact, since we can neither take from nor 
add to it. Mr. Barnett's latest effort is by no means an improve. 
ment upon his “‘ Ancient Mariner.’’ A succession of short, yu- 
developed themes, treated in the plainest style, it wante—ta say 
nothing of genius—tho:> qualities which eyen cleverness could 
give it. But Mr. Barnett is unquestionably clever. How, then, 
can his failure be explained? “The soloists engaged—Madame 
Vanzini, Madame Patey, Mr. Rigby, and Mr. Thomas—did their 
best, and were supported by a good orchestra and chorus; but 
nothing could arouse the interest of the audience. 

The Oratorio Concerts began for the season on Wednesday, in 

St. James’s Hall, leading off with an excellent performance of 
Bach's, ‘‘ Passions-Musik,’’ a to St. Matthew. This 
grand work was in the programme of last year, and we drew the 
particular attention of our readers to claims which were more than 
ever apparent at the second performance. Let us hope that the 
managers will go on repeating grand old Sebastian’s music till the 
English public learn to appraise it at its worth. Madame 
Rudersdorff, Madame Patey, Mr. Cummings, and Herr Stock- 
hausen were the principals, all doing well, byt especially Mr. 
Cummings, upon whom Pall the lion's share of work. His delivery 
of the many and trying resitatives was irreproachable, Another 
great feature was presented by the chorales, which were sung to 
absolute perfection. Nor did the orchestra lag behind in the race 
of merit. Briefly, the entire performance was a success, and 
augured well for the remainder of the season. 

LORD ST. LEONARDS.—In spite of the repeated false rumours of the 
death of Lord St, Leonards which have been epread from time to time, his 
Lordship completed his ninetieth year on Sanday last, having been born in 
the parish of St. James, Piccadilly, on Feb, 12,1781. Lord St. Leonards 
has been the “ Father” of the House of Peers ever since the death of Lord 
Onslow, in October last ; and it is probable, as he was called to the Bars»me 
sixty-four years ago, that he is also the “ Father" of the legal profeasion. 
Be this, however, as it may, he still enjoys the use of all his faculties, and 
it is said that he continues to re.d, mark, and digest regularly the reports 


| of all the important cases which come before the Law Courts, and to anno- 


tate them with marginal notes of his own, his handwriting being as firm 
and regular as ever, 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1871 —Her Majesty's Com- 
missioners have sent letters of invitation to the following musical composers 
of European celebrity, requesting them each to compose a suitable piece 
of music for the opening on May 1—namely, M. Gounod, Herr Wagner, 
Siguor Verdi, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan. Mr. I. C. Buckmaster has been 
appointed by her Majesty's Commissioners to deliver an address on the 
value of the Exhibition and its bearing on industrial instruction, designed 
particularly for the working classes, in all the large towns of the country 
which express a desire to have it. Daring the week enting Feb. 11, the 
objects—consisting of machinery, scientific inventions, objec’s for educa- 
tion, earthenware, porcelain, and terra-cotta — were delivered in great 
quantities on the respective days appointed, A detachment of Royal 
Engineers, as in former internatiohal exhibitions, has been employed in 


| reociving the objects, 
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THE SUPPLY OF PROVISIONS FOR PARIS. 


rrangements for the transit of the Government provisions 
Bigs Paris b the Admiralty have been pushed forward with 


and tact. The provisions despatched from Dieppe to 
eats rc aeay the 2nd to the 10th inst. inclusive were as follow :— 
Flour se .» 2272 tons, om Pee ie tons. 

reserved) .. 778 ugar and Coffee .. ‘ 

Meat (Preserved) «+ 705” salt Fish 610}, 
Various Vegetables 49 ,, Fresh Fish .. 90 4, 
Potatoes «+ -» 301 ,, Various wie «a S11 5 
Fuel .. ie oe 999 4, Sheep os .. 4777 head. 
Butter . -» 56 5,  Oxen., +» 198 ,, 
Biscuit .. 1051 ,, Pigs .. 191 ,, 


oa ’ 
Since the 10th, trains have left, and will leave, at the rate of 150 
waggons a day, carrying 1000 tons gross weight. 


{LLUSTRATED TIMES 


PRUSSIAN FOUR-POUNDER FIELD-GUN, 


The order in which the provisions are sent forward is as fol- 
lows :—Flour, meat (preserved), live stock, pressed hay, coal, 
wheat, oats. Rice, salt, sugar, and coffee are not to be for- 
warded. 

At Dieppe the quays by the basin admit of 1200 tons a day 
being discharged from ships, so that there is a gradual accumula- 
tion at the station, and Dieppe has enough to occupy it for some 
time. The agents of the bureaux say that 120 vessels were 
chartered by the Bureau of Commerce and seventy-four by that of 
War. The English contribution of three shiploads looked small 
by the side of their preparations; but, as a pledge of interest and 
goodwill, it was accepted with very great pleasure. There were at 
the same time five other shiploads at Havre about which there 
seemed to be a difficulty, Havre is not one of the revictualling 
ports named in the Armistice Convention. The Germans, accord- 
ing to one of our correspondents, do not offer direct impediments, 
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visiona were arriving in such large numberg that the help of the 
soldiers was required to unload them. 

A correspondent in Paris, writing on Monday, says that bread 
can now be obtained without any restriction; that large quanti- 
ties of meat and vegetables are for sale in the markets; and that 
in the better class of restaurants there is abundance of game, 
poultry, and fish. So wonderful have been the facilities for revic- 
tualling afforded by the railways that, between the 3rd and 10th 
inst., 9600 tons of flour, 450 tons of rice, and 900 tons of biscuit 
were sent into Paris, together with 360 tons of fish, 3700 tons of 
fuel, and nearly 7000 head of live stock. Since then a steady 
supply of provisions from Belgium and the French provinces had 
been pouring in. The people were already getting used to the 
change, and were becoming anxious rather to have money to pur- 
chase than that there should be something to buy. 

Amongst those who have been active in supplying provisions to 
the French capital are the Dutch fishermen, who have brought 
large quantities of fish to the market at Amster- 
— whence they were dispatched, vid Belgium, to 

aris, 

Up to Wednesday evening the Mansion House fund 
for the relief of the distress in and around Paris, and 
generally throughout the districts ravaged by the war, 
amounted to £90,500, of which upwards of £3800 was 
received on that day. It is probable, therefore, that the 
fund now exceeds £100,000. 


PRUSSIAN FIELD ARTILLERY. 

Arter the controversies which have been going on 
between professional authorities on the question of 
breech and muzzle loading field artillery, we have 
not sufficient courage to enter into any disquisition 
on so vexed a subject. The Engraving which we are 
able to publish this week may, however, help to 
convey some information on the actual facts, since it 
Tepresents the lighter artillery actually in use by the 
Prussian forces—that is to say, the 4-pounders and 
6-pounders adapted to field operations, and turned out 
of the great Krupp factory as the most complete 
examples of modern guns. ‘The body of the 
Pece is, of course, of the finest cast steel; the 
weight is about 6 cwt.; the bore is 3 in. in diameter and 
is rifled with twelve spiral grooves. The breech-chamber— 
Which is, of course, smooth—is wider than the barrel, so that the 
a il missile, which is fitted with a leaden-ribbed coating, may 
* received along with its powder-cartridge and may be forced 
through the barrel, the leaden ribs taking the course of the rifled 
£rooves, so that the projectile acquires a rotary motion in its flight. 
Tn this particular construction of missile and barrel consists the 
Ciaracteristic of these guns as distinguished from the muzzle- 
lading pieces, The Engraving (Fig. 1) represents a section of the 
entire length of the barrel with its rifling, with the exception of 
the Space in the centre, which is shown in “elevation” instead of 

im section,”’ that our readers may sec where the “ trunnion”’ 
comes in the piece, 

hind smaller Illustrations (Fig. 2) show the external appearance 
L the conical projectile, with its iron bands, or ribs; and the 
soreitudinal section of the same projectile, with its chambere con- 
fining the explosive charge and the action of the percussion 
it t which ignites it on its striking the object against which 
th re directed. Fig. 3 represents a horizontal section of 

© reech apparatus and chamber. To understand it the reader 


FIG, 2. 


must suppose himself to be looking down apon the chamber just 


FIG. 1, SECTION OF BARREL. 


as he looks down upon the Engraving, so that the handle (c) will 
be on his left hand, just as it appears on the larger LIilustration. 
This handle communicates with a screw which, when tightened, 
keeps the wedges (@ and d) in their place, closing the breech; but 
when unscrewed, and the screw and stop drawn out, these wedges 
fali into slots, and the opening at ff admits the charge, which is 
pushed forward into the chamber at g. With these few explana- 
tions, our readers may gain some idea of the action of this new 
field artillery as used in the Prussian army. 


THE VOYSEY APPEAL CASE. 


Tue Judicial Committee last Saturday pronounced judgment in 
this long-pending appeal of the Rev. Charles Voysey, Vicar of 
Healaugh, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire, against a decree of the 
Chancery Court of York, admitting certain articles charging him 


FIG, 3, THE BREECH APPARATUS 
AND CHAMBER, 


THE CONICAL 
MISSILE, 


with publishing and promulgating alleged heretical doctrin 
pve lh to ry Bes of the Church of England, in a work entitled 
“The Sling and the Stone.’’ Letters of uest were granted by 
the Archbishop ef York, and the case came before the Committee 
on an interlocutory decree, but it was arranged that the entire 
case should be heard. The a ar appeared in person, and read 
a long printed volume of his defence, which occupied several days. 
On the original hearing, in November, the Committee consisted of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Sir J. Colville, 
Sir J. Napier, and Sir R. Phillimore. The counsel for Mr. Noble, 
the promoter, were the Solicitor-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Dr. Tristram, Mr. Archibald, and Mr. Cowie. During the hearin 
Mr. Voysey declined to retract the doctrines he had preach: 
and published. The charges were set forth in thirty-eight articles. 
The judgment of the Chancery Court of York was given in Decem- 
ber, 1869. The charges, as stated by the Judge of that Court, 
were that ‘‘ Jesus Christ had not made any atonement or recon- 
ciliation for sin; that He had not made any eacrifice, and there 
was no need of any sacrifice; that Jesus Christ did not suffer in 
our stead, and to suppose that He did so suffer was a revolting 
popular belief.” Further, that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is no more very 
God than we are ourselves; that every man is in the same con- 


FIG, 4. BECTION 
OF THE MISSILE. 


but simply make everything give way to their convenience, and 
shunt all trains which interfere with their own. So many bridges 
are broken on the direct line from Rouen to Paris that the trams 
go round by Amiens, and even on that line, when they reach the 
bridge of Creil, all trains are taken to pieces and sent over the 
flying bridge by five waggons atatime. All waggons of pro» 
visions sent by our Government are labelled, ‘‘Don du Gou- 
vernement de S. M. Britannique a la Ville de Paris,’ and a 
are handed over to Mr, Blount to deliver to the town 
authorities. 

It is announced from Paris that, in consequence of the large 
arrival of provisions from England, some bankers who under. 
taken important contracts for the revictualling of the city have 
determined to relinquish any pecuniary advantages which they 
might derive from those contracts. The French papers say that 
7,000,000£. will thus be saved tothe treasury, Trains of pro- 


dition of having the universal divinity infused through him.’’ 
There were further charges for excluding him from his office of a 
clergyman in the Church of England. Mr. Voysey had alleged 
peng worship of Jesus Christ was idolatry, pe the Incarnation 
an idolatry. 

The committee consisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and Sir Robert Phillimore, who heard the case with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (now absent on the Continent). Besides 
their Lordships, Sir James Colville, Sir J. Napier, and Sir L. Peel 
were present. There were also several ladies present, accommo- 
dated with seats, and there was a good attendance of the public, 
but not a great crowd. 

The Lord Chancellor, in giving judgment, recapitulated the 
facts of the case as to the proceedings at York, and the ap) to 
her Majesty in Council, when it was agreed that the whole case 
should be heard. His Lordship then referred to the several 
charges in the articles. The charges were contained in thirteen 
articles, the rest being of a formal character. The 
charges might be classified under three heads:—1, the 
alleged errors as to the reconciliation for sine by 
Christ; 2, alleged errors as to the Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the Holy Trinity; and, 3, the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. He (the Lord 
Chancellor), before he discussed those charges, would 
state the law as laid down in the case of ‘The 
Essays and Reviews,’’ in which Lord Westb gave 
the opinion of their Lordships. After reading an 
extract from that judgment, his Lordship proceeded 
to refer to the passages in ‘‘ The Slingand the Stone”’ 
which were cited in support of the charges. He also 
referred to the several articles of religion which it 
was alleged Mr. Voysey had offended against by his 
writings. His Lordship then took the first head, as to 
the atonement and sacrifice for sin, which Mr. Voysey 
denied ; but their Lordships held that he had offended 
against the Articles of Religion, and therefore the 
charge on that head was established. He then pro- 
ceeded to consider the second head, as to whether the 
alleged Divinity of Christ and the Holy Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the worship of the Trinity were 
idolatry. He (the Lord Chancellor) contrasted the 
Articles of Religion with the teaching of Mr. Voysey 
on the subject, and read extracts from ‘‘ The Sling and the Stone” 
to show that the Articles had been contravened. His Lordship 
then discussed the other head—the authority of Holy Scripture— 
and read an extract from Lord Weatbury’s judgment in ‘‘ The 
Essays and Reviews,”’ as to the ecclesiastical law on the subject. 
On one point the charge was not made out as to the Scriptures. 
Their Lordships had no doubt the charges were established ; and, 
referring to the at. mysteries of our religion and the latitude 
allowed, their Lordships held that the charges had been proved, 
and that their Lordships would admit the articles, The sentence 
they should recommend to her Majesty would be one of depriva- 
tion of his living and costs. His Lordship said Mr. Voysey had, 
on this hearing, declined to retract; but another apes 
would be given him, as he was absent, to retract within a wee! 
from this time, 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING THE 
WAR AND THE TREATY CF 1856. 
THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


ADDITIONAL correspondence ey ory the war between France 
and Germany, in continuation of that issued on July 29, 1870, has 


St 


ae: 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES_ 


just been laid before Parliament. The correspondence forms a 
goodly volume of 269 pages, and, commencing in date at the 
beginning of August, is brought down to the day on which the 
armistice was signed at Versailles; the text of that document 
Many of the 


being included among the papers published. 
despatches have already been given to the world. Many, however, 


appear for the first time, and place in a clear light the policy 
which has been pursued by the British Government throughout 


the war. 


At the time when the earlier despatches in this collection were 
written the surrender at Sedan had net yet occurred, and the 
But the French arms had already met 
ial system seemed 


Empire was still erect, 
with such reverses that the fall of the lm 
probable. Writing from Paris on Aug. 12, 


The hopes of a French victory appe 
willonly render a disappointment o! 


Lyons said :— 


in the field would now suffice te avert a revolution, 


At this early stage of the conflict there was no thought of 
In a conversation which Lord Lyons had with Prince 
de la Tour d’ Auvergne, four days later, the latter said that there 
were two conditions which must, under all circumstances, be 


yielding. 


observed—namely, ‘‘ the preservation of the integrity of the terri- 
tory of France and the maintenance of the dynasty.’ Even 
then, however, the readiness of the British Government to 
mediate between the Belligerents was openly proclaimed, Lord 
Granville, in a letter to Lord Lyons, dated Aug. 17, said that her 
Majesty's Government had certainly no intention or desire to 
obtrude their mediation either on France or Prussia; but Prince 
de la Tour d’ Auvergne might be assured that if at any time re- 
course should be had to their good offices, they would be “‘ freely 
given and zealously exerted for the restoration of peace 
between her Majesty’s allies.’’ The Freuch Government 
did not, however, consider that the time for such action 
had arrived. Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne said that just 
then ‘France could not with propriety—or, indeed, honour— 
accept any mediation. It had been insinuated that she 
was endeavouring to induce Austria or Italy to come to her as- 
sistance. This was entirely untrue. The present conjuncture was 
one in which any appeal for material foreign aid would be 
peculiarly inopportune and undignified.’’ That any offer of 
mediation must of necessity be premature just then was an opinion 
which was held elsewhere than in France. Count Beust, as far 


back as Aug. 11, said that if fortune continued to favour Prussia | 


as it had hitherto favoured her he apprehended there could be no 
expectation of peace negotiations ‘' until the German armies were 
under the walls of Paris.’’ Prince Gortschakoff was also of opinion 
that no offer of mediation would be acceptable to either belligerent, 
and that if made would do more harm than good. The surrender 
of the Emperor Napoleon to the King of Prussia soon came, and 
immediately after that event Lord Granville wrote to Lord Lyons, 
under date of Sept. 5— 

Her Majesty’s Government are in possession of your Excellency’s tele- 
gtaphic communications announcing the grave events that have occurred 
im Paris since the surrender of the Emperor Napoleon to the King of 
Prussia, and [ have to instruct you to remain at your post as long as any of 
the Corps Diplomatique are able to do so, with a view to protect as 
efficiently as possible the interests aud the proyerty of her Majesty's sub- 
jects residing in France, You will, t> that effect, communicate with any 
de facto Government (but without any formal acknowledgment of suc) that 
may hold power for the time being, until you receive further instructions 
from me. In the event of her Majesty the Empress deciding to retire from 
Paris, with a view to maintaining the imperial Government with even a 
mere shadow of power, you will under no circumstance follow her Majesty, 
but you will do everything in e power that may con'ribute to her 
Majesty's safety and comfort if called upon to offer your advice and 
assistance, 

Directly after the overthrow of the Imperial Government and 
the establishment of the Government of National Defence, M. 
Jules Favre stated to Lord Lyons that France would certainly 
agree to an armistice if a neutral Power were to ay oe it, and 
that he should be glad if an offer of mediation on the basis of the 
integrity of the French territory should be made to Prussia, even 
though it might be rejected by her. Earl Granville, in reply, said 
that, although her Majesty's Government felt that they would be 
more likely to do more harm than good if shag esteranned. to me- 
diate unless they had reason to believe that both parties would 
receive their mediation, they would be happy to be the channel of 
communication between the belligerents with a view to 1, AS 
they already had been in minor matters. On Sept. 13 M, Thiers 
arrived in London on his mission, and Earl Granville, who at once 
called on him, thus relates in a despatch to Lord Lyons what 
passed at the interview :— 

Foreign Office, Sept. 13, 1870. 


M. Thiers arrived in London this morning. I called on him by appoint- 
ment at twelve o'clock. He eaid it was the desire of the Ministers to con- 
clude an honourable peace ; and for this purpose, at great inconvenience and 
with reluctance, but pressed, not only by the Goverament but by all his 
Conservative and Liberal friends, he had undertaken to come first to this 
country and then te go to St, Petersburg and Vienna. He asked for no 
forcibleintervention, but he appealed to England to exert her moral influence 
te ebtain peace, It could not be for the interest of this country to abdicate 
her position as a great Power, Although an island and a maritime Power, 
she belonged to Europe. In former times she had shown the interest she 
took in the balance of power. She had shown the world what colonies and 
sailors she could send out. She could not wi-h to see France—who for forty 
years had been her ally, who had fought by her side in the Crimea, who in 
times such as the Indian mutiny had tsken no aivantage of her difficul- 
ties—humiliated and weakened, It was not for the interest of England that 
a dishonourable peace should be patched up, which would leave France weak 
and irritable, unable to assist us, but ready for every occasion to recover her 
lost prestige. If bes poy} would only take the lead, all neutral nations would 
follow, and it would be impossible for Prussia to withstand the moral force 
of such public opinion in favour of humanity and the balance of European 
power, M. Thiers was much fatigued, so I shortly recounted what had 
been our course. We had done all in our power to obtain peace; we went 
beyond what we hed a right to do in urging Spain to abandon a candidate 
whom she had # right fully to choose. We succeeded in removing the 
ground of quarrel; but the French Government had not been satisfied, had 
left us on one side, and had hastened to declare hostilities, We declared to 
Parliament (and our declaration was approved) that we intended to main- 
tain a strict neutrality, and to endeavour to keep up friendly relations with 
both countries. From the first we told all who pressed us that it was not 
our fatention te offer ourselves as mediators, unless we had reason to 
believe that mediation would be acceptable to both parties, and that there 
seemed to be a basis on which both belligerents would agree to negotiate ; 
that by all we could learn such a atate of things had not arisen. We had 
some conversation as to the advantage of M. Favre going to head-quarters. 
I thonght it would be of use, and M. Thiers was of opinion that M. Favre 
would not refuse to go. 


In another interview M. Thiers sug 
nition 
words :— 

I said it would be contrary 


ted the immediate recog- 


to precedent to do so at present; that I 


wished to be in the most friendly relations with the Government, and that 
tue best proeef of our being so was our present conversation; but that 
Government had bad no legal sanction that it called iteelf a Government 
only for a special object ; and that it had announced the summoning of a 
which would decide on the future Government of 
ved her Majesty's Government would advise the 
Queen to eae the Government as soon as the nation had formally 

il then all practical ends in atime of crisis would be 


Constituent eer 
France. That I belie 


recognised it, but ti 
obtained by the good existing relations, 

M. Thiers appears to have been ve 
cordial reception he met with from 
Granville, and with the result of his mission to England. 


One of the results of M. Thiers’s visit to London was the inter- 
view which shortly afterwards took place at Ferriéres between M. 
Jules Favre and Count Bismarck with a view to bring about an 
armistice, and the election of a National Assembly to decide upon 
When, however, the Count asked, 
as one of the conditions, the surrender of the garrison of Stras- 
bourg as prisoners of war, M, Favre says he started with pain and 
on forget you are speaking to a Frenchman, M, le 
To sacritice a heroic garrison, which is our admiration 
and the werld’s, would be an act of cowardice, and I do net pro- 


the question of peace or war. 


cried—" Y 
Comte. 


mise that I will say you have offered me such # condition’ 


well known, the interview led to nothing. So far from showing 


ar to grow among the people, but this 
them more bitter and more dangerous. 
The universal feeling is that a defeat would be absolutely and immediately 
fatal to the dynasty. On the consequences of a victory opinions are divided, 
and it is by no means considered certain that even the success of the army 


of the Republic. Earl Granville replied, to quote his own 


well satisfied with the 
r. Gladstone and Lord 


any disposition of giving way, the Government of the National 


proclaimed its policy to be to yield not an inch of territory hor a 
stone of a fortress; and officially stated, on Sept. 20, thatit would 
maintain this policy to the last. ars 

Shortly after tho interview at Ferriéres, a formal application 
for the intervention of Great Britainas a neutral Power was made 
by M. Jules Favre. To this application Earl Granville made the 
following reply, dated Oct. 4:— 

Her Majesty’s Government deeply regret to sce France oppressed with 
great misfortunes. They behold with profound concern that a great 
nation—their nearest neighbour—with whom they have been long in 
friendly alliance that has been daily strengthened by continually 
increasing intercourse, and with whom they have co-operated in 
peace and war for interests commoa to both, shouli be weakened by 
such disasters as those by which she is now oppressed. They would 
gladly do anything consistent with their duty to their ewn country 
te obtain for France a permanent reace, which, ia the circumstances of tbe 
war, the French Government could with honour acegpt; bat they would 
not be acting a frieadly prt if they did not fully state their views to the 
Provisional Government. The object of the Provisional Government 
appeara, from the present application, to be that the neutral Powers should, 
if needful, support by force nny representations they might make 'o 
Prussia. Her Majesty’s Government are bound to state explicitly that they 
are not themselves prepared to adopt any such course, or to propo-e it to 
other neutral Powers. They can only anxiously await the moment whem 
some prospect may appear of bringing to a conclusion the sad conflict by 
the wisdom, the moral courage, and the moderation of the belligerents, or 
by an opportunity preseating itself for the exercise by neutral Powers of 
their influence for the restoration of peace. 


A little later—viz., on Oct. 11, Earl Granville stated, in a 
despatch to Lord Lyons, that her Majesty’s Government was of 
opinion that the rigid adherence by M. Favre to the conditions of 
yielding ‘‘no inch of territory nor stone of a fortress’’ was a great 
obstacle to peace, The Government of the United States had pre- 
viously expressed the same opinion when asked to mediate with 
the European Governments. 

On Oct. 16 the state of affairs seemed so critical that Lord 
Granville wrote as follows to our Ambassador at St. Petersburg :— 


There is some reason to suppose that the Provisional Government of 
France would agree to Metz and Strasburg being razed ; and the question 
suggests itself whether Germany will insist upon obtaining from France, as 
tke price of peace, the concessions that she has already demanded. 1 
should wish your Excellency confidentially to inquire of Prince Gortschakoff 
whether in bis opinion it would be possible for England and Russia to 
come, generally, to au understanding between themselves as te the terms on 
which peace might be made; and, if his answer should be in the affirmative 
on that point, you would further ask him whether he considers there would 
be any possibility of putting a stop to the siege of Paris, if Eagland and 
Russia, joinly with other neutral Powers, should make an appeal to the 
humanity of the King of Prussia on the one hand, and recommend modera- 
tion to the French Government on the other. As this is of great import- 
ance, I have already conveyed to you by telegraph the substance of this 
instruction, 


Prince Gortschakoff, however, did not think that any agreement 
between the neutral Powers would prove of practical utility. He 
feared, too, it would be in vain to recommend moderation to 
France, as he had just learnt that ‘the terms of the armistice 
negotiated by General Burnside at the Prussian head-quarters, 
which that officer considered reasonable, had been rejected by 
M. Jules Favre.’’ Negotiations were, however, aguin entered 
into with a view to an armistice and the convocation of a National 
Assembly; but the re-victualling of Paris was an obstacle that 
stood in the way, and M. Thiers, who conducted the negotiations 
for the Paris Government, had orders to break them off and leave 
Versailles. Earl Granville, in a despatch dated Nov. 12, thus 
comments upon the rupture of the negotiations :— 

Count Bernstorff read to me to-day the project of armistice which M. 
Thiers had proposed to Count Bismarck. I told his Hxcellency I was not 
competent, and had no desire, to give any opinion as to the fairness or the 
reverse of the proposal, but that the impression I held, with many others, 


was that both parties had been extreme in their demands, and that a com- 
promise might have been agreed to, 


On the same day Earl Granville also wrote as follows to Lord 
Lyons :— 


Count Bernstorff told me to-day that he had been directed by Count 
Bismarck to inform me that, although the proposals made by M. Thiers 
were unacceptable, yet, if the Provisional Government are sincerely 
desirous of an armistice and of the convocation of an Assembly, a renewed 
direct communication between the Provisional Government and the 
Prussian head-quarters would be welcomed at Versailles, The Prussian 
Government were still willing to allow elections without an armistice. 
Count Bernstor{f added that, if the Provisional Government were in earnest, 
it would be much better on their part to make direct communication to the 
hend-quarters at Versailles, I answered that, if I might use the 
expression without offence, it appeared strange on the part of a 
great country like Germany, in the plenitude of its power and success, to 
be so sensitive as to the friendly action of any other Power; that I could 
repeat my assurances that ber Majesty’s Government had no amen propre 
in the matter ; that we had no wish to put ourselves forward unnecessarily; 
that we did wish for peace, and should equally rejoice at it, by whatever 
means it was promoted ; that we should rejoice at such conclusion, whether 


Burnside had succeeded. Count Bernstorff assured me that there was no 
lieved that these communications only encouraged the French Government 
to believe that they could rely on the neutral Powers, and thus prolong 
their resistance. I answered, the French Government complained of the 
want of encouragement from us, and that the dead-lock seemed to be 
created by the Germans declining to make advances, while the French, 
from feeling possibly incensed by the defeats which they have suifered, 
were at the least equally indisposed to take first steps. 


One of the later despatches in the collection is from Earl 
Granville to Mr. Odo Russell, and is dated as recently as Jan. 9. 
It is as follows :— 


I have bad two conversations recently with Count Bernstorff on the sub- 
ject of the war, in which be asked my opinion as to whether the fall of 
Paris would put an end to the war, I answered that I was not competent 
to judge; that the surprises of the war had been so great that it was 
difficult to foresee what would now bappen ; that my original impression 
had been that, as Paris and France were each separately much encouraged 
by belief in the other, the capitulation or capture of Parts would lead to an 
early peace; that I found, however, that this impression was not shared by 
Lord Lyons, who was of opinion that continued resistance would be the 


FEB, 18, 1871 


Defence made the famous declaration at this time, in which it | 


The 
difficulties that arose in connection with the attendance of a ae 
sentative of France seemed at one time on the point of being over. 
come; but they afterwards reappeared in a fresh shape, and 
as the public is aware, the Conference has met without any 
representative of France being present. In a note to Mr 
Odo Russell, dated Jan. 15, Earl Granville says that 
the difficulty which had been raised both at Versailles and at 
Paris with regard to a safe conduct for M. Favre was substantially 
a matter of form, and that either party, ‘if desirous of doing so,” 
might easily have overcome it. Earl Granville had previously 
stated that her Majesty's Government considered it of importancy 
that the Provisional Government should be represented at tio 
Conference; and that France should show that even ata time of 
temporary defeat she had not lost interest in questions of 
European interest, particularly in one in which she was so close] 

concerned, ‘I should not,’’ he adds, *‘ have consented to entcy 
the Conference until France had been invited to attend.’’ Earl 
Granville refused, however, to allow the question of peace or 
war to be formally brought before the Conference, as tle 
French Government wished; but at the same time stated 
that, if the plenipotentiary of France at the end of 
the proceedings, or of one of the sittings, thought fit to 
introduce that question, he would not be interfered with, 
Another statement made by Lord Granville claims attention, 
When, on Nov. 9, Baron Brunnow handed to the Foreign Minister 
a circular explaining the reasons why the Emperor of Russia no 
longer considered himself bound by the poles | convention limit- 
ing the naval forces of Russia in the Black Sea, Earl Granvillo 
declined, owing to the importance and suddenness of the com- 
munication, to make any reply at the time, and justified this 
course on the ground that “ her Majesty’s Government were deter- 
mined to measure their words on all questions involving interna- 
tional difliculties, so that there might not be the slightest chance 
pi Raat going beyond that to which t'ey intended strictly to 
adhere,’ 


“GAMBON OF THE Cow.”—Amongst the candidates for the Seine et 
Oise is M. Gambon, a disciple of the Ked school, and of the deepest colour. 
M. Gambon is a landed proprietor, whose patriotism developed itself sud- 
denly some two years ago by a point-blank refusal to pay the property tax. 
The amount was 5f. Like Hamp ten, he repudiated the impost on principle. 
His point of departure was that all taxes ought to be abolished ; that to 
decree them was tyrauny, to pay them weakness, The authorities were of 
a different opinion, and, as he persisted in his refusals, they laid fiscal hands 
upon a cow of his, and sold it to pay the tax and to cover the expenses of 
litigation, The Socialists immediately took him inte high favour; held 
him up as a martyr; subscribed to purchase him a brand new cow, and 
have ever since pointed to him as anexample. The Parisians—who laugh 
at, and contrive to get fun out of everything—invented a phrase which, 
whilst commemorating the incident, designates its absurdity. C'est de la 
vache &¢ Gambon bas now passed into a proverb, to intimate that such or 
such a matter 1s as ridiculous as the affair of Gambon's cow. The worthy 
individual was further ennobled by the wags, whe at-once christened him 
Gambon dela Vache. A turn of the political wheel lifts Gambon of the 
Cow into the rank of candidate for a seat in the Assembly, where he will 
be expected to raise his eloquent voice against taxation ia general, but of 
ce ws in particular,— Letter from Paris, 

Dr, LIVINGSTON E.—At tha meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
on Monday night, in the great hall of the University of London, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, who presided, read extracts from a letter which had been re- 
ceived atthe Poreign Office from Mr. Churchill, the English political agent 
at Zanzibar, Mr. Churchill, writing on Nov. 18 last, said :—** After a vast 
amount of delay that will appear unnecessary to those who are no: 
acquainted with the country, I have succceded in sending off to Dr. 
Livingstone a reinforcement of seven men, who have engaged to place 
themselves at the disposal of the doctor as porters, boatmen, <c., 
and a qvantity of beads, clothes, and provisions for his use. I am in 
hopes that these will reach Ujiji in the month of February; but 
nothing certain can be said about it. News was received about a 
month ago of the arrival at Unyanyembe, in June last, of men and supplies 
sent up in October, 1869, by Dr. Kirk. Seven of the men had died of 
cholera, and the remainder, having consumed the provisions forwarded for 
them, had, with the advice of the Governor of Unyanyembe, drawn upou 
the supplies of which they were the bearers for their subsistence. The 
latest accounts from the interior state that Dr. Livingstone, after visiting 
a place called Manine, bad not returned to Ujiji.”” Sir Henry Rawlinson 
said he was of opinion that if Dr. Livingstone was enabled to reach 
Zanzibar in February he would be in England before the end of the present 
Sesrion ; and he hoped they would all have the opportunity of welcoming 
him in that hall before the end of June. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.—At the Brill Petty Sessions, Buckinghamshire, 
last Saturday, before the Duke of Buckingham and other magistrates, 
Emanuel Hall, of Long Crendon, farmer, was charged, on the complaint of 


| Mr. H. P. Audrewes, chief constab’e of the Royal Society for the Prevention 


it was brought about directly or indirectly by any friendly Power, and that | 
it would have given us great satisfaction if an individual like General | 


sensitiveness on the part of his Government, but that Count Bismarck be- | 


result, I added that, if Germany was unable to conclude the war at once, ob- | 
taining ker own terms of peace, she would regret the persistent way in which | 


she had shown her objection to make use or to allow of the friendly offices of 
the neutral Powers. 


mined not to be dictated to by those who had stood aloof. 1t was probably 


the same feeling which had prevented the Imperial Government {rom con- | 


senting to any mediation. The Republican Government had made different 
appeals to us, to which we had invariably auswered that we could not inter 

fere unless our mediation or advice would be acceptable to both parties, or 
would be likely to be effective. If the war was continued, if France be- 
came totally disorganised, a curse to herself and to Burope, incapable of in- 
demnifying Germany for the costs of the war, and Germany had noresource 
but to seize and occupy vast territories, filled with unwilling inhabitants, 
blame would attach to her for !:aving rejected, not the intervention, but the 
good offices, of some of the neutral Powers, of a character which had so 
often led to satiefactory results in international disputes. 


In 4 subsequent despatch Earl Granville explains on what 
grounds the Government still refused to formally recognise the 
Government of National Defence. He says, writing on Jan. 20:— 


Itis fully admitted that France, by her heroic and patriotic co-operation 
with the Government of National Defence, has fully recognised that 
Government in the capacity which it has claimed for itself by the name it 
has adopted. Her Majesty’s Government, however, are not satisfied that it 
would be for the interest of France herself at the present moment, as re- 
gards foreign Powers, to comply with the request for recognition on the 
part of England ; but such a measure on their part would seem to prejudge 
the ultimate decision of the French nation, and admit of the construction 
that ic carried with it an intimation on the part of Kogland that she would 
view with special favour one particular form of government, But it is the 
ruling principle of this country se-upulously to abstain from interfering in 
the internal affairs of foreign nations, and rom indicating a preference as 


to the particular form of government to which the nation would do best to 
contide its interests, 


THE RLACK BEA QUESTION, 
) _ The official correspondence respecting the Treaty of 1856 con- 
Asia! siste of 109 pages, and contains no fewer than 200 despatches, 


I quite understood that, being succes+fulina great war | 
of which she had to bear all the brunt and all the sacrifices, she had deter- | 


of Cruelty to Animals, with cruelly ill-treating, abusing, and torturing 
eighty-eight sheep, three horses, and four pigs, at Long Crendon and 
Shabbington. Mr. Andre«es conducted the prosecution. William Sinclair, 
one of the oflicers of the society, stated that he went to the defendant's farm 
at Long Crendon on the Ist inst., and found there in a meadow, about a 
quarter of a mile from the homestead, fifty-four sheep in a wretched and 
debilitated state. The ground was covered with snow, and there were 
no signs of food about. The animals were nothing but skin and bone 
and witness could lift any one of them with one hand. He had a conversa- 
tion with the defendant, who told him that four of the sheep had died—he 
supposed, he said, because they had not had enough to cat. Witness next 
visited defendant's farm at Shabbington, where he found thirty-four shecp 
in the same state as thore at Long Crendon, On the former farm he saw 
two ricks of clover, two of barley, ten of wheat, and one of beans, Mr. A. 
Cherry, veterinary surgeon, of Brixton, bad also visited both farms, aud 
described the sheep as ina state of starvation, They were half bred Downs. 
A large number of them could hardly stagger. He lifted several of them 
one by one with one hand, and could have lifted three, When he took 
them up it was like holding au empty bladder. They ought to have 
weighed, as fair store stock, from 50 1b, to 70 1b, each ; but those he lified 
did not, in his opinion, weigh 301d. each. Witness could not discover any 
disease about the sheep, and their state, he considered, was owing to in- 
sufficiency of food, At Shabbington witness saw two horses drawing 4 
cart which were in a very weak condition, as if they had had no food for 
twomeals. Defendant was convicted for cruelty to fifty-nine sheep, which 
were described by the witnesses as worse than the others, and was fined 2s. 
for each, or £5 188, in all, and ordered to pay the costs in each case, 
£2 7s. Gd., making the total penalty £10 13s, Mr. Andrewes said the moiety 
of the fine which was payable to the informant would be given in aid of the 
Bucks Infirmary. 

How THE PRUSSIANS TEACH THE WICKEDNESS OF War. — The 
Prossians seem to be carrying on the war upon the same principles of 
international law which formed, many thousand years ago, the rule of 
conquest among the I+raclites. They are spoiling the Egyptians with « 
vengeance, Even in this town, under the very eyes of the King, there is 
one street—the Boulevard de la Reine—in which almost every house is 
absolately gutted. The Prussian army may have many excellent qualities, 
but chivalry is not among them. War with them is a business. When & 
nation is conquered, there is to be no sentimental pity for it, but as much 
is to be made out of it as possible. Like the elephants, which can crush 4 
tree or pick up a needle, they conquer a province ard they pick a pocket. 
As soon as @ Prussian is quartered in a room he sends for a box and some 
straw; then carefully and methodically packs up the clock on the mantel- 
piece and all the stray ornaments which he can lay bis hands on; and ten, 
with a tear glistening in his eye for bis absent family, directs them 
either to his mother, or his wife, or his lady-love. In vain the proprietor 
protests. The philosophical warrior utters the most noble sentimen's 
respecting the horrors of war; ponderously explains that the French 
do not sufficiently appreciate the blessings of peace; and that 
he is one of the humble instruments whose miss‘on it is to make there 
blessings clear to them. Then he rings the bell, and, ina mild, gentle 
voice, orders bis box of loot to be carried off by his military servant, Ben 
Butler and bis New Englanders in New Orleans might have profitably taken 
lessons from these all-devouring locusts, Nothing escapes them. They 
have long rods, which they thrust into the ground to see whether anything 
of value has been buried in the gardens. Sometimes they confiscste # 
house, and then re-sell it to the proprietor. Sometimes they cart off the 
furniture. Pianos they are very tond of. When they ece one they first sit 
down and play a few sentimental ditties. They go away, requisition a cart, 
and minstrel and instrument disappear together. They ure a singular 
mixture of bravery and meannes*. No one can de ny that they possess the 
former quality ; but they are courageons without one spark of heroism. 
After fighting all day for Fatherland they will rifle the corpees of their 
fallen foes of every article they can lay their hands on, and will retarn ‘0 
their cawp equally happy because they bave won a great victory for Father 
land and stolen a watch from one of the enemies of Fatherland.s-~4eier of 
the " Besieged Resident,”  Daity News,” 
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Bachelor's . 
First Smith's Prizeman, 
his degree, 
.t Peterhouse, wh! t t 
ards by his marriage, accepting at the same time 
ihe Incumbency of Camden Chapel, Camberwell. | 
AccusTUs APPLEGARTH. — Augustus Apple- | 
carth died at Dartford, on Friday, Feb. 10, aged 
: He was the inventor of the printer's 


oghty-four. 
very ition-ball and shortly afterwards of the 


« mposition-rolle 
jrinting press. : 
tat could not be forged he received from the 
tonk authorities £18,000. He also invented a 
»wehine for printing six colours at once. The 
patent for the steam-press was in the joint names 
(£ Cowper and Applegarth. The establishment 
for the experiments in the bank-note was at 
Croydon, — In London he was engaged in the 
printing oflice by Clowes. He L 
‘Tract Society publications. The first book printed 
by steam was ‘* Waterton’s Wondercap.”’ After 
Jeaving London he went to Crayford, and there 
established great silk and prmt works. After that. 
he removed to Dartford, where he also established 


works. 


DOGS “INTERVIEWED.” 

A Nw York Times’ reporter gives an account of 
a recent Visit of inquiry at a house in that city on 
the door of which is the inscription ‘‘ Dogs Edu- 
cated.’’ The master of the house, ‘‘a very pleasant 
person,” being summoned, politely offered the 
reporter all facilities; and, a door being opeaed, 
a number of dogs came into the room in good 
order, headed by a poodle. The reporter noticed 
that they evinced no cognisance of his presence, 
“not somuch as by the wag of atail.’’ On his 
mentioning the circumstance, the professor replied, 
“They know no one but me. Now sit down, 
doggies.” The animals sat down on their hind 
legs, all save one little spaniel, who could not keep 
his perpendicular, but toppled over every time he 
tried it, though he kept at it persistently. On a 
sign from bis master, the poodle led the little 
fellow toa corner, when, finding a prop, he got 
along quite comfortably, The master remarked 
that no dog is so good as a poodle, and went 
onto say, ‘* You would be surprised to know 
what a difference it makes when I train a puppy 
from an intellectual stock, That poodle's 
grandfather ran one hundred nights hand- 
running in ‘The Orphan's Friend ; or, Innocence 
Avenged’ in the Old Country, and his grand- 
son learns ‘most anything at one showing. Fond 
of him? Of course i am. I have seen tight times, 
but I would just as soon think of selling a child 
of mine as of parting with him, That dog would 
steal for me if I told him to.’”’ ‘Are you kept 
pretty busy ?’’ ‘* Pretty much so, though alone 
usa business it would not keep me. At nights 
1 am a scene-shifter, Americans has to be edu- 
cated up to my art. There is getting to be a 
private taste for it. Christmas week I sold four 
dogs at a good price, They were all good romp- 
ing dogs. It takes a great deal of patience to in- 
structadogthoroughly.’”’ ‘ What is the price of 
a regular first-class performer, such as would draw 
atacireus’”?  Youcan’t put any fixed price on 
astar dog. I have been offered 800 dols. for Billy 
here by a professional as was goisg to the Brazils. 
A good dog, one that could play in the ‘ Mon- 
targis’ piece, and had good size and looked 
the part, I see, was sold in Manchester 
this last summer for £200, Three years ago 
Bill's half-brother was sold by me for 450 dols. 
He went to California, The last I heard of the 
party was that he had retired from the business 
and was running for the Legislature. I hires out 
Cogs sometimes, I have got two travelling now 
with a minstrel troupe. I get 25dols. a month 
for the two, besides a guarantee of 400 dols, in 
case they are not returned.”? ‘Don’t they some- 
times throw up their engagements and come back 
toyour’’ “So they does, and it’s a very trying 
part of the business, and expensive telegraphing 
over the country about dogs. Of course, I have 
to whip them, and keep them till called for, 
There was one dog I owned once that broke loose 
twenty times; I couldn’t break him of it. At last 
he would run up the steps, look over the threshold 
‘it me, or keep the other side of the street, just so 
ius to have a sight at me, and then, kind of satis- 
fied, would clear out again. That little retriever 
is Just worthless when away from me, and she is 
a very intelligent dog. ‘Dolly, my slippers, 
Pipe, tobacco, and a match.’ ’? These orders were 
Five very quickly, and the dog scampered around 
the room,and brought what was wanted, onething 
after the other. “ Talking about dogs, I can train 
a dog to be a regular fire extinguisher. They scent 
fireand smoke in a moment. I had a big dog 
nce who could put out any ordinary sized fire in 
moment; he would roll over and over in it, even 
though it bunt him, until he put it out.” Some 
further conversation followed, and the professor 
“ud, “Only one thing, Sir, if Mr. don’t think ita 
crty, L shall presume to remark, which it is in 
- at ! to dogs, do what you may, good or bad 
treatinent, they will never perform their tricks and 
ny & good tail. Now, to make you understand, 
vo you see that yellow spotted dog? That dog 

Ws We are talking about him, and he’s pon- 
tg on us. Dogs does a deal of pondering. 
1g. 28 San inventive dog, Sir, and is capable of 
* ing off for himself a perfectly original line of 


“"uricters ; only, Sir, when up to the beauties of his 
} ae ~hinspired, I may say, regulaily hinspirea— 
pe : drop his tail, Some dogs drops their tails 
rebel han others; some carries them right between 


rl &*, which takes ever so much away from 
Le traction of the piece. May be, Sir, you don't 
Auow luuch about plays where the dog is the 
peal The female lady character says, ‘Oh, my 
ups ty faithful dog! how joyously he bounds 
— Way! We are saved, we are saved! He 
rian he ¢ omes | Now, to see a dog come in 

tal down, like @ whipped cttt, takes all 


then printed all the | 


r, and then, later, of the steam- | 
For his invention of bank-notes | 


| faction I derives from my calling is another. 


degree, being Second Wrangler and | nicked, Sir; the muscles at the joint of his tail | 


above it. It’s the ambition of my life, however, 
to succeed on that one point, I suppose if I had 
avery young puppy, and trained him up alone 
apart from any other dog, and we neither of us 
ever lost our tempers, we might succeed. In the 
mean time, as you see, I satisfies my craving for 
perfection with short-tailed dogs. Nature and 
her defects ain't as perceptible in a bob-tailed 
dog.”’ ** Will you allow us to thank you, for you 
are really a conscientious artist ? It is difficult to 
meet such.’’ ‘* Thank you, Sir,’’ was the reply. 
“The living I pick up is one thing, and the satis 
It 
ain’t often I am appreciated.’’ 


A New Jersey Fisu Srory.—The last fish 
story comes from New Jersey. Lately, in the 
interior of that State, a mild-looking countryman 
entered a railway car, bearing a bundle tied up in 


| a handkerchief, which he placed under the seat at 


the end of the car. After travelling along for 


| about half an hour, a lady sitting in front of the 


countrymen was observed to move uneasily in her 
seat, and to cast savage glances at a seemingly 
respectable man sitting by her side. In a few 
miuutes afterwards another lady, still further to 
the front, ‘* became uneasy,’’ and at last, rising 
in her seat, requested some gentlemen in the car 
would protect her from an elderly-looking gentle- 
man by her side, and whom she stated had 
insulted her. A dozen persons offered their 
assistance, and before the accused could speak in 
his own defence his hat was jammed over his eyes 
and he was dragged to the rear of the car, While 
there, and carrying on with the avengers a war of 
words as to what the indignity meant, still 
another lady rose, also seated further up the car, 
and accused a gentleman sitting behind her with 
improperconduct, Arush was made forthe insulter 
number two, but that gentleman vigorously de- 
fended himself with a large walking stick he hap- 
pened to have (which, by-the-by, was one cause 
of the last troubles, his accuser stating that he had 
indecorously been rapping her ankles under the 
seat with the same), and, while the struggle to 
get at him was still in progress, somebody in the 
front of the car shouted ‘* There ’s a snake on the 
floor!’’ A scene then ensued. The ladies in the 
car clambered up on to the seats, and many got 
on the arms and backs of the same. One elderly 
maiden managed to stand on the backs of two 
seats in the best circus manner possible under the 
cireumstances, while a young mother threw her 
baby into a parcel-rack, and then hung convul- 
sively to a ventilator. The confusion awoke the 
countryman, who, on being told of the snake, first 
felt in his bundle, and then exclaimed, ‘‘ I'm 
blamed if that old eel hain’t got loose!’’ started 
for the front, and soon returned grasping firmly an 
immense eel, which he had first caught while out 
fishing, but which, when brought into the car, had 
managed to get out of the bundle, and had wended 
its way to the front, lovingly caressing the dif- 
ferent varieties of ladies’ garters which he encoun- 
tered on the way. Apologies given and received 
straightened everything in that car but the hat 
that was jammed down, and, the countryman 
leaving at the next station, no blood was drawn.— 
New York Times. 

Pritiar-Post Rorpertes.—It is stated that 
during the last month or six weeks between £500 
and £600 has been stolen from pillar letter-boxes 
in various parts of the metropolis. On Saturday 
the police laid a scheme for apprehending some of 
the thieves which proved successful. Mr. 
Chesshyre, manager of the Hertford branch of 
the London and County Bank, drew a cheque to 
the amount of £7 6s. 3d. in the name of John 
Gardiner, and made payable at Hertford to Frank 
Summers. This cheque was placed in the hands 
of a detective named Hancock, by whom it was 
posted at a pillar letter-box at Kennington. Be- 
lieving that the cheque would be presented at the 
Hertford Bank last Saturday, Hancock, with two 
constables, went down to Hertford and watched 
the bavk, while other policemen watched the 
arrival of the trains by the Great Eastern and 
Great Northern Railways. The train arriving at 
the Hertford station on the former line at 
about twelve o'clock brought two of the 
suspected persons, who immediately went to 
the London and County Bank, where one of 
them cashed the cheque which had been prepared 
by Mr. Chesshyre, and posted by Hancock. Im- 
mediately the presenter had indorsed it, a signal 
was given by the bank clerk, and the thief was 
quickly in the hands of Hancock, his confederate 
being apprehended by the other constables out- 
side. The man who presented the cheque gives 
the name of John Hall, aged twenty-two, but is 
better known by the name of ‘Coley.’’ The 
other man, Benjamin Poulton, is known as “ Ben 
the Flat,’’ and is about thirty-five years of age. 
Hall, on being taken to the police station, asked 
to be permitted to leave his cell to write a letter 
to his friends. This he was allowed to do, and, 
after he had written his letter, he was put back 
into the cell; but the constables forgot to either 
bolt or lock the door, and Hall, observing this 
omission, waited until there was no one in the 
police station except himself and his comrade, 
opened his cell door, and walked off unobserved. 
His escape was not discovered until about half an 
hour afterwards, and he has not since been 
heard of. 

EXTRAORDINARY BURGLARY AND Roppery.— 
An extraordinary chloroform robbery took place 
at Stamford-hill one evening last week. Shortly 
after five o’clock Mrs. Newell, the wife of an 
accountant in the City, who lives at 5, Sydney- 
lace, Stamford-hill, on going up stairs to her 
ceaawien, was seized on the landing by a man 
and a youth, forced into a bed-room, and a cloth 
saturated with chloroform applied to her nose 


‘it 


They then pro- 


| cured a ladder and placed it against the window, 


At length Mr. Newell 
immediately mounted 
room by the window, 
when he found his wife lying ingensitle on the 
floor. It was then discovered that the thi 


from the roof, and escaped the same way. 
some time before Mrs. Newell recovered. 


Convocation.—In the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, on Tuesday, the Bishop of Winchester 
called attention to the fact that a Unitarian had 
been invited to take part in the revision of the 
Scriptures, 


in question should cease to act on the Company. 
A long debate ensued, and it was ultimately ad- 
journed. The same subject formed the topic of 
discussion in the Lower House. Convocation 
sat again on Wednesday. In the Upper 
House the resolution on the subject of an 
Unitarian (Mr. Vance Smith) being on the Re- 
vision of the Scriptures Committee was amended, 
and, after further debate, was ultimately passed, 
on a division, by 10 to 4. The minority consisted 
of the Bishops of St. David's, Oxford, Lichfield, 
and Bath and Wells, In the Lower House it was 
agreed to make a formal protest against the 


cal, and against the dogma of Papal infallibility. 
Several important schedules of gravamina were 
presented, 


Tue Irony or History.—A_ private letter 
from Paris brings to our notice a curious case of 
what is called the Irony of History. The Great 
Exhibition of 1851 was supposed to be the inau- 
guration of a period of perpetual peace. A large 
collection of French wheats was sent to it by 
order of the National Assembly, After the Ex- 
hibition these samples were stored for the benefit 
of the curious in the galleries of the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers. The directors of the museum 
and their families, and the sick and wounded (for 
whom beds had been prepared in the building) 
have lived through the latter portion of the siege 
upon good white bread made out of the samples 
above mentioned, 


A Weary Postman.—A postman belonging to 
the south-western district, Buckingham-gate, was 
charged before Mr. Woolrych, at Westminster 

‘olice Court, on Wednesday, with being drunk 
during his employment as a letter-carrier. It 
appeared from the evidence of a police-constable 
that the defendant was sorting his letters under a 
lamp-post, and a crowd of disorderly persons 
assembled round him; the constable interfered, 
aud the defendant went on his business, but his 
unsterdy gait and other appearances indicating 


druukenness compelled the officer to take him 


“Tn peace love tunes the shepherd's reed, 
In war he mounts the warrior's steed.” 


LOVE-LORNE 


“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
E’en conquerors feel the power oftove.” 
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DI@#EsSsS TION. 
The Medical Profession adopt 
MORSONS' PREPARATION OF PEPSINE 
as the True Remedy, 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from 2s. 44., by all 
Chemists, and the Mann facturers, 
Thomas Morson and Son, 
124, Southampton-row. W.C., London, 
Bee name on label. 
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eves had | the duties of letter-carriers. 
broken open one of the drawers, stolen a lady’s | fod all day, 
gold chain, three £5 Bank-of- England notes, and | tumbler 
£39 in gold, and had then escaped. It is believed Woolrych, hav 
that they made their entrance through the window | of the case, 


He moved a resolution declaring it to | + : 
be the judgment of the House that the gentleman ond “ee 


| Council of the Vatican being considered cocumeni- | 


were principally valentines. 
For the defence it was pleaded that the defendant, 
| although only four years and a half in the service 
of the Post Office, was a steady, honest, and in- 
dustrious servant, against whom no complaint had 
ever been made; and should he be couvicted of 
the offence charged, dismissal from the service 
would certainly follow. The defendant had bern 


| on duty since four o'clock in the morning without 


intermission or opportunity of taking a meal, as 
the valentine delivery was very heavy, and the 
reserve men had even been called upon to perform 
He had been without 
and a lady had given him half a 
of sherry, which overcame him. Mr. 
ing regard to all the circumstances 
did not feel justified in convicting, 


it was | and discharged the defendant. 


The Lonpon Scuoon Boarp.—The principal 
business of the London School Board on Wednes- 
day was the consideration of Professor Huxley's 
proposal for s committee to consider the scheme 
ef education to be et in the public elemen- 

He held that no educational 
ystem in this country would be worthy the 
name of national unless it created a great edu- 
cational ladder, the bottom of which should be 
in the gutter and the top in the Universities. 
The first thing necessary to secure was a pleasant 
way of teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and this could be done in the infant schools. He 
had a strong conviction that both drawing and 
music should be taught in an elementary form, 
and that technical instruction should be furnished 
te those who required it. ‘The first elements of 
physical science should also form a part of the 
instruction. Geography and history, religion 
and morality, should likewise be included. Lhe 
committee was granted, 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—H. COWGILL, Burnley. 

BANKRUPTS.—R. BODDINGTON and J, F. EMDEAN, 
Watney-street, Commercial-road East, ironmongers—W. BONE, 
Oraven-street, Strand—K, BURG, Woodstock-street, Oxford- 
street, printer—E. H. MORREY, uch-end—R, TAYLOR 
aad J. 8. TRIPP, | Lombard et, bankers—H. W, 
THURSTON, Swinton-street, Gray's-inn-road, attorney's clerk 
J. CHOPPER, Sheffield, plumber—h. FERENS, New Cornsay, 
gfocen ar, GRIFBITHS, Porthcawl, grocer—k. LAIT and 
J. HORNER, Lout roachbuilders—A. LEVY, Gosport, 
jeweller—J. H. M'KEAN, Liverpool, wine merchant: , T. 
PALMER, Reading, br r—J. PHELLIPS, Kisca, grocer—G. 
STERLAND and E, LONG, Leeds, warehousemep—Kev. Tl, A. 
VOULES, Ashill—G. CREED, stoford, publican. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W, M. YOUNG, Paisley, 
manutacturer—GRANT BROTHERS, Greenock, boot manu- 
facturers—T. DUN, Edinburgh—A. M'FARLANE, Glasgow, 
spirit-dealer—R, ANDERSON, Edinburgh, painter—G. WATT, 
Peterhead, fish curer—M. NICOLSON, Lontearn, farmer—W. 
RUSE, Drumore, cattle-deater—s. GRAHAM, Glasgow, boiler- 
maker. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—J, COWPER, North Warn- 
borough, Hants, 

BANKRUPTS. —B. E. ABERY, London-iane, Hackney, 
builder—W. WESTLAKE, Stroud, tailor—Rev. E. F, BROWN ig, 
Wrexham, Roman Catholic priest—H, MARDISTY, Middleton, 
leather-dresser — W. HUGHES, Yarmouth, tailor — J. B. 
MORRIS, Gainsborough, grocer—H. PARKER, Huddersfield, 


builder—W. B. SMETH, Huddersfield. 
SCOTCH SEQUE 


STRATIONS, —J. BAXTER, Chryston, 

©, MURRAY, Edinbargh—W. CLARK, 
aster Golford, farmer—W. and D, MULB, Glasgow, con- 
tractors—8. M EWAN, Port Glasgow, spirit-dealer—J. YULE, 
Mary burgh, near Dingwall, merchant. 
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AGENORIA  HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s, 


Miers 


TREADLE MACHINES, 
HAND MACHINES, | Imperial... oo .- £6 60 
Weir ‘ o +. £215 0) Excelsior... 60 
Guelph . 8 0 0} Grover and Baker 60 0 
Octagon .. . 8 3 0) Britannia oe . 6146 
Queen Mab 3 3 0) Elliptic, from .. 700 
Cleopatra . 4 4 0) Belgravia $e oo TBO 
Wanzer ., 4 4 0 Howe (Elias, jun.) .. 8 0 0 
Shakepeare . 4 4 0| Willcox and Gibbs .. 8 0 0 
Princess of Wales 4 4 0 Alexandra - 900 
Dolphin .. . + 410 0 Wanzer .. ... .- 900 
Royal Anchor .. .. & 0 0} Hinckley Knitting 
Wheeler and Wilson.. 5 0 0| Machine . « © € 6 
| Florence .. - W006 


« 
Any Machine may be exchanged after one month's trial for 
any other kind, without charge for use. 
SMITH and OU., 4, Charles-street, Soho 
(Four Doors from Oxtord-street). 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 


584, 585, 586, and 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


One of the Largest and Obeapest West-End Drapery Establishments, and the most central in Londen, 


Ornnibuses pass the Houre a 

Manufacturer of Underclothing for Ladies and Children, 
or sent post-free te any address. 

Silk 

Fancy i 


may be had on application, 


Shawl, Mantle, Jacket, 


Velvet, Velveteen, ; 
dress, Serges, Repp, and Skirding 
French Merino, De Laine, and stuff Di 
and Costume Department. 


frequent intervals from every part and all Railway Stations. ; 
A very useful printed Pamphlet, giving the price of every artic’e, 


and Crape Department. 
ing Department. 
epartinent. 


Household Linen and Drapery Department. 


Hosiery, Glove, Lace, and 
Haberdashery Department. 

§ CHEAP MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 

The Lowest Ready-Money Prices, Without Discount. 

F THE COUNTRY POST-FREE; AND PARCELS ABOVE 20s. CARRIAGE-FREE 


Ribbon, 
AN EXTENS 


Trimming, and 
VE AND 


PATTERNS SENT TO ANY PART O 


HENRY 


‘ancy Department. 


GLAVE, 


534 to 587, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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INFANTS. Dr. Attfield, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


“Tt is very easily digested by the most delicate ones "—Buxton Shillitoe, Esq., Con- 
sulting Surgeon to the East London Hospital for Children. 


FOR 


CHILDREN, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


“Tam satisfied that it has nutritive qualities far surpassing the ordinary farinaceons 
food.”—Dr. Hincks Bird, Author of Practice! Treatise on Diseases of Children, 


FOR 
INVALIDS. 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


E WHEAT FLOUR 


“Tt is incomparably superior to arrowroot, corn-flour, and other forms of starch,”— 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT). 


(CHAPMAN’S 
PATENT). 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT). 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT), 
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Now ready, price 108., 
VOL. XVII, of 


HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Series). 
Also 
Covers for Binding Vol. XVIL., and also all the preceeding 
Vois., at 28. each. 
Reading Cases, 1s. 6d. each. 
Indices to ail the Vols., 1d. each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 
May be ordered of aay Bookssliee or 
Newsagent in Ge Gaited ; ingdom; or from 
the Pablisher, 
T, Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


~ BUBSCRIBERS 


TO THE 


LLUSTRATED 1 
I requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may cuaein 
them by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent ; mt a 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (ifin print), per x are 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value 


. f ch Copy. 
ree Pal jlishor, 2. Gatherine-street, Strand, London. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 


HE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
For the United Kingdom. 
Three Months oo 0 ee Ss. 104. 
Six Months .. +> . ae is 


Twelve Months .. 

(In ali cases to be 

Subscribers are respectfully req 

Orders payable EM @ Somerset 
5 wu sher— 

be Office, 2, Catherine: street, 


Pale te Ae eed Post Office 
House Post Office, Strand, to 


Strand, London, W.C. 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
HE ABYSSINIAN 


LLISHED WiTHR 
ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
esretully printed on 


toned paper, forming @ most 
¢the Campaign. In a folio volume, 
wagers ound in cloth gilt edges. 
Price One Guinea. 
Published at the In.ustratep Lonpon News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.C.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


yes. 


“A very charming story 
Smirn, Evpsr, and Co., 


Post 8vo, 
By the ‘Author of ‘The Hotel 


it St. Jean.” 
ante : Daily Review. 


Waterloo-place, 


New and Cheaper Edition, 5 Illustrations, crown Svo, 56, 
UT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
ae tee Cee epan and folly of which 

“Mr. ‘ie’ staught on the terroris' whic 
tate seions are "guilty will be remembered as one of his best 


."—Athenmum. 
= on rx, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


crown &vo, 38. 6d., 


BROWN, JONES, 
Edited by 


Four Illustrations, 2 

HE STRUGGLES OF V 
AND ROBINSON. By One of the Firm. 
Anthony Trollope. 
“Ite moral is w 


a Smirn, Evper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


HE ESSAYS OF AN OPTIMIST. By 
JOHN WILLIAM KAYE, F.B.8. 
“The book is a good one, full of sweetness and light; hints 


ling; kindly and acute suggestion ; and, indeed, 
of vee eearsthing which makes the ‘essay’ such a valuable 
modern institution.”—Lllustrated Times. 
Smrru, Evper, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


Sixth Edition, Revised and E Enlarged ; Numerous Illustrations; 
VO, 128., 


dem: 
R. GARDNER'S HOUSEHOLD 
EDICINE AND SICK-ROOM GUIDE, 
“A tee alle on any of the existing treatises on 


dict '—Spectator. 
comertio Pars, 3 eR, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


—_—————————————————— eee 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL. —40th Year. 
Pe —_- we the First Part of Vol. VILL, con- 
taining— 


EXPEDITION, N 


ILLUSTRATED TIME 


NEW FABRIC FOR SPRING DRESSES, 


“ (\ACHEMIRE D’ ALSACE” (Registered), 


in 52 Shades of Colour, at 13s. 9d. the Dress. 
2000 pieces of this charming material have been made 
expressly for, and can be obtained only from, 
PETER HOBLASON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strest, London, W. 


AT PETER ROBINSON’S. 


OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, ‘ free of any extra charge, 


rienced Femaie Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an, 


by ex 
part ort the country (no matter how distant from London), wit! 


an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
tumes, Mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 


uisite. 
 Roarning for Servants at reasonabie stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


TIMES RESSMAKING. 


Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. td, to 128. 64., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MUUKNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 200, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


RENCH MERINOS.—Finest Quality and 


x yard, in every Fashionable 


Double Width, at 2s. f 
Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily in large quan 
tities, and gives entire eatisfaction. Patterns sent. 

HAKVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


IDE VELVETEENS, bright and soft 


as Silk. Sacriticed at 2s. 6d. ; usually sold at 4s. Ga, per 


yard. Patterns sent. . 
HARVEY and Cv., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


EW DRESSES and COSTUMES, 


aud Unmade, 
Patterus sent. 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


~ SANDS’S SASH RIBBONS, Black, 
White, and all Colours, 
1s. 14d, per yard. 


SANDS, Importer of Madeira 

e Embroideries, Finest Needlework Edgings aud Inser- 

tions, in every width, at unusually low prices.—elgrave House, 
188a, Sloane-street, London, 8.W. 


Ze SIMPSON and CO. 


@ are now oftering several Cheap Parcels of SILK and 
arent GOODS, Shawls, &c., and invite special attention to the 
following :— 

Wool Mantle Shawls, 5s, 11d. and 7s. Lid. ; worth 10s, 6d. and 21s. 


ILKS, in a few Colours, at 1s. 9}d. per 
yard, all pure, suitable for Kvening wear, 
Peplins, 28. 3hd. and 28. 94d. 
Waterproot Manties, 5s. 1d. to 26s, 9d. 
65 and 66 (late 4%, 49, 60, aud 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


nolesome and timely.”"—British Quarterly | = 4 DT ps BLASTIOSUPPORTING BANDS 


for use before and after Accouchement; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Vaps 
for varicove veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterioo- , Pail-mall, London, 


EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 
for Ladies’ Underclothing, equa! to fine hand-sewn em- 
broidery, at one fourth the cost. Patterns and prices 
tree x post. See ‘ Englishwoman's Magazine," 
dune It, 1809.—5, B. GARRARD, 57, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, W. 


EWING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED. 
Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 


iuad or treadie, for Fai Use and Manufacturers. Price from 
428.—-W HIGHT and MANN, 143, Hoibora-bars, London, E.0, 


W. F. THOMAS and €O.'8 
ATENT SEWING - MACHINES, 


adapted for every Kind of Work. 
Seeing Lapland, , _ | The Aurora Borealis, Domestic Machines, simple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, £3 10s, 
Credit, or Ready Money ? Tee. cresns. In Two ‘the cetebrated No. 2, £10, 
Fprain Sree 4 ‘Tor a a feiaeaied The Original ae iand 2, Cheapside ; and 
7T Seal berveey. Pogr Pa i rf arene. RKegent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
“ 7 raffles. 
“a ‘The Month : Scienceand Arts. ILLLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
Industry under the Porte. Four pieces of Original Poetry FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appointment to 
My First Farce. Hi R.H, to the Prince of Wales,sends a CATALOGUE gratis and 


1. to VIIL. of an entirely Original Tale, entitled 
And Chapters I. to VON NOT WOOED: 2 
Sold by Booksellers, Newsvenders, and at Railway Stations. 


EXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Now ready. 
Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, atees, &c., 
from 1700 to 1871, post-free 32 stamps.— Mr. OULMER, 17, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, W.U. 


EDITIONS of DEBRETT’S 


1871 WORKS of REFERENCE of the ABIBTOORAGY 
¥ an immense amount of new informa! ion, chan, , &e. 
Priest) DEBRETT'S ILLUSTRAT&D PEERAGE, and 
Q) DEBRETT’S [LLUSTRATED BARONETAGE, WITH 
KNIGHT AGE. Bound in cloth, gilt, 9s. each; half calf, 12s. ; 
cloth, bevelled boards, 10s. 6d.; or the two volumes bound 
one, huif eects gilt edges, 17: 


8. 64, 
fice—DEAN and Sons, 65, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
’ P 
HE LOVER'S PEN. _ By Prince 
PONIATOWSKI. The English Version ot the favourite 
Kong “La Penna,” sung by Gardoni. Written by Maria X. 
Hayes. English or Italian, sent for 24 stamps. 
147, Oxford: street. 


H, LOVING HEART, TRUST ON! 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S newest Song. Three Editions— 
one in G, for Contraito ; one in B flat, for tet gg ; theother in 
B, for Tenor. This most successful Song sent for 24 stamps. 
Dorr and Srewaet, 147, Oxford-street. 


PIANOFORTES, — MOORE and MOORE 

Let their Pianofortes on Hire ior Three Years; after 

which the instrument becomnes She Property of the Hirer. os 

Terns, trom pba? Penutacture. 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street 
Within, E.0. oa ESS Oe ts aa 

ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE’S 

Kasy Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. 


IUustrated Price-List post-free. 
Ware- Rooms, 104 ‘and 108, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 


in « novel avd in, 
finished groups 


HE LOVER'S ORACLE.—A most 
beautiful VALENTINE, cleverly contrived, so as to open 
mious manner, discloring four evquisitely- 

fiowers, which at first glance are entirely 


‘Tea ‘rays, Urns and Kettles, 
‘Table Cutlery, 


post-paid. itcontains upwards of 800 illustrations of his un- 
rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, 
dtoves and 


Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Ked Hangings, 
Bed-room & Cabinet Furniture, 
Dining-room Furhiture, 
Chimuey and Pier Glasses, 
‘Turnery Goods, 

Clocks and Candelabra, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 


With Lists of Prices, and plans of the 20 large Show-Rooms, at 


Fenders, 
Marble Chimney pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, 


39, Uxtord-street, W.; 4, 1a, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, 


and 6, Perry's-place; and i, Newman-yard. The cost ofdeliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undei- 
take delivery at » smal! fixed rate. 


ISH-EATING KNIVES and FORKS, 


DEANE and CU. have in Stock a large and elegant variety. 
Prices, per dozen Knives, frum 42s. to 1z68.; and with Forks. 
in case complete, £4 10s, to £11 183. Plated Desert Knives and 
Forks, with Pearl,ivory, or Plated Handles, twelve pairs, ip 
case complete, from £2 10s. ; best lating, trom £3 10s, to £10 10s. 

eugene tree by post. 
Deane and Co., 46, King Wiliiam-ttreet, London Bridge. 


n 
LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE, 
by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Process, is equal 
in wear tw oterling Silver. A great assortment 
ot Cake Baskets, Cruet Frames, ¥ish Carvers, &c., 
at prices suitable to every purchaser. 
Table Forks (Fiddle 


Pattern—Ver doz.) +. £1 10 Oand £1 100 
Dessert Ditto .. oe oe oo , 1100 
Table Spoons .. we eo 1100 , 11860 
Dessert ditto oe ee ow 100 p> 1S 

oko , O180 


Tea Spoons ee ee 
Bicherd and John Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


ARAVILLA COCOA. The Perfection of | 


PREPARED COVOA, 
Sole Proprietors, 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


yABavitta COCOA. Delicious and 


invigorating. 
One trial will establish 
its excellence, 


Sf ABAvVILLA COCOA. Combining every 


hidden by an artistic floral design. A charming surprise for the | high quality m 
ladies. Post-free 25. 1d. in stamps. an unequalled 
JOHN JERRARD, 172, Ficet-street, London. degree, 


TABLE-SPOONFUL of the American 
RAND SEA MOSS FAKINE will produce one 
|e of the most deticions Blanc. Mange, 

ustard Pudding, Charlotte Russe. &c, No more 
hea'th-giving or nutritious article of Food has 


A 


ever been discovered for producing the finest tration of the purest elements of nutrition, distanguish the 
For Home@opaths and 
Tnuvalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable 


table Delicaries and Desserts, for Infante’, 
Children’s, and Inva'ids’ Fo d. Itis a prepara- 
tien to be welcomed as a staple dish in every household in 
Europe. Made from Refined irish Mose, or Carrageen, fresh 
tro a the ocean, combining the fragrance of the sea-treeze with 
its health giving qualities, In Shilling Packets,sold everywhere, 


EAUTIFUL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER will positively 
restore the natural original colour in every case 
of greyness, no matter from what cause it arises, 
and the bair is stimulated to natural growth. 
The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as a hair-dressing for 
young and old, is the best article that can be | 
used ; it imparts a gloss and vigorous appear- 
ance to the hair very beautiful to see. The “ Restorer,” 6s. ; 
the “Zylobalsamum,”’ 4s.; in large bottles only.—Dépét, 266, 
High Holborn, London, Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


NEW WAX CANDLE, 6d. per lb., for 


Kitchen use, to burn without snuffing. A New Sperm 
Candle, for Parlour use, 94. tb., all sizes (a splendid trans- 
arent candle). Carriage paid (cases fron toe lway stations 
i London, for cash.—GILBERT'S Oil Stores, 93 and 64, ' 
Tottenham-ct.-rd. (near the Chapel) ; and 102, New Bond-st., W, 


ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAKFAST. | 


‘The “* Globe"’ says :— 


“PAYLOR BROTHERS’ MARAVILLA COCOA has achieved 


@ thorough success, and supe! 
market. Entire solubility, « delicate aroma, and a rare concen- 


Merayilla Cocoa above all others, 
beverage.” Sold, in Tin-lined ’ackets only, by all Grocers. 
OLLIER 

and SON'S 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates the healthy. 
Bold by atl Grocers, ls. per Ib. ** Try it.”’ 


2538 


‘or 30 years this Tea ‘has been celebrated 
for Strength and Purity. 
Genuine Packets are signed, «op > 


MIT 
WHF Sernimair 10; 
MY 73 


When you ask for ° 
LENFIELD >, 
STARCH, VS EN 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extre protite 


ay 
~ 


in 
Winseys, Plaids, Reps, Disgonals, and Satin,Cluths, Made 
An immeouse variety, fresh and in good taste, at 
interesting | 5*- 9d, 108, 9d., and lvs, 9d. the Ful Dress, 


rsedes every other Cocoa in the 


(CHHOCOLATE POWDER 


AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA, | 
Prices 2s, 4d., 2s. 8d., 38., 38. 4d., and 3s. 8d. per 1b, 


ir 

London, 

from 
ne New Spring Silks, 
The New Sprin; \e 
BAKER abe RISP, 
198, Regent-street. 

Patterns free. 


AKER and CRISP’S 


n 


Patterns free. 
198, Kegent-street, 


AKER and CRISP’S 
Consigument and Ey treordinery Sale 


@ 
£27,000 worth 


°. 
French, German, and Belgian 
DRESS FABRICS, 
iMuslins, 
Cambrice, 


Bn 
Lorraine Cloths, 
Peeerne 


0: 
the largest 
Assortment 


tn 
London, 
from 


5s. 6d, 
198, Regent-street, London, 


PECIAL. 

EARLY SPRING COSTUMES.—On MONDAY NEXT 
we shall be prepared to show our first productions in Costume 
for the Spring, including the Casnmere or Lorraine, Pondicherry 
Cloth, &c, 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 
Illustrations early in March. 


SPECIALTY. 
LADi#s’ ULSTER COATS,.—These elegant and becoming 
Gurments, adapted by us to Ladies’ Wear, now ready in all the 
new textures, 


Illustrations free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 
19s, Regent-street. 


» rw 7 
REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The * Civil Service Gazette" remarks :—" By a thorough 
kKuowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations ot 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-rclected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breaktast tables with a deticately-flayoured beverage Which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


KF F &s§ 


(ybeteru L—COMFORTING, 


EK * F 88 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 


The very agreeable character ot this preparation has 
rendered it a general favourite. Made simpiy with boiling 
water or milk. Sold only in tin-lined packets, labelled 

JAMES EPPS and CU., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
J. KE, and Co. are also the preparers of Epps’s Glycerine J ujubes 
for Coughs, Throat soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation. 


£1000 TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 


Th) . 
MAYAR’'S SEMOLINA, which 
hes obtained ‘i'wenty-four Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 
bitions, is not superior and tar more nutritious than ‘'apioca, 
Arrowroot, Corn Fiour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommended by 
the Medical Profession for infants and Invalids; siso un- 
ualled for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound, 


CcOCUA. 


C OC O A. 


7 7 . 
EST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
**Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”’--Dr, 
H. Barker on ** Right Foods.” 
5 my infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.’”’—Soc. 
ici. Rev. 
“ Highly nourishing and easily digested.” —Dr. Hassall, 
No boiling or straining required, 
‘Tins, is., 28., 68., and 10s, 
Prepared by SAVORY and MOURK, 143, New Bond-street, Lon- 
don. = Procurable of ali Chemists and italian Warehousemen. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is tue very CREAM OF IRISH WHIsK1i8, in quality un- 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Coguac brandy. Note the words ** KENAHAN’S LL WHISKY "’ 
on peal, Label, and Cork, Wholesale Dépot—ta, Great Tichtield- 
street, Oxford-street, W. 

of 


900,000 serie Scott” Sanna 


BABING-PU W in are sold weekly inthis country for meking 
delicious bread, puddings, aud pastry. Once used always used. 
‘To ve had in 1a. and 2d. packets; also 6d. and ls, patent boxes. 
Sola every where. 


O MORE MEDICINE, 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY’S 
DELICIOUs REVALENTA ABABICA FOOD, 
which eradicates Dyspepsia indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Devility, »: leeplessness, Constipation, Flatulency 
Vhiegm, Low spirits, Disrrh@a, Acidity, Diabetes, Nausea an 
Vomsting, Wasting, Palpitetion ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver 
Complaints, 
ure No. 68,413: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Da Barry's Food, and his Holi- 
ness Cannot praise this excellent food woo highly. 
Hu Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W.; 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at 1s, ijd. if, 2s. 9d. ; 121b., 228, 


DU BARRY’S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
$1b., 2a.; 11b., 38. 6d. ; Alb. Ge; 121b., 308, ; 24 ib., 558. 5 
an 


DU BARRY’S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOOOLATE, 
41b., 28.; L1b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 


| bick and Wounded, The expensive turms in which this 


G LEN FIELD 
STARCH, 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Launcdress says that 
“ it is the finest Starch she ever used,” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Have it in your houses, 
tor itis the only sate antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Seld by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Chemist, 
| 113, Holbora-hiil, Londoa. 


ILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAIN'TS, 
Bick Headache’! cas ok Appetite, 
rowsiness, 
Giddtaees, Bpeems, 


an 
al! Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
are quickly removed by that well-known remedy, 
FRAMPTON’'S PILL UF HEALTH, 
Obtained through any Chemist or Medicine-Vender. 


rie 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS,—Fever, Influenza, 
Bronchitis. —In our cold and changeable climate 
Holioway's Pills have proved themselves the best preventives 
of ill-health. They expel all impurities, steady the circulation, 
regulate the respiration, aud check the first erroneous cr de- 
praved action, 


HE MOST MARVELLOUS VARIETY 
i 


FEB. 18, 1871 


> 
RYSTAL PALACE.—The WIN TER 
GARDEN and SPRING RESORT.—Orchestr 
Daily at 12.30 and Four. Festival Urgan, Tropical 
ment, Giant Ferns, and Luxuriant Palms, Original 
Sketches in Picture Gailery, Fine-Arts Courts, Egy uns! Na 
quities, Interesting Photo-Sculptural Views of Pom fT Anti. 


eT EORDAT CONCERT wine aes 
ree p.m, ¥ 5 
PROMENADE. ( Pm.) and AFTERNOOY 


Admission, Monday to Friday, One Shilling; 
a Crown ; or by Guinea ‘Season Cickets. Prong nay 
Twelve Months from feb, 1, at Entrances and Agents’, 


LO% PO’ tN TERNATION 
Ree Maingk peREIBITION of Bog 
er Majesty's C: ssioners tor the Exhibition of 1 
hereby invite TEN DRS for the privilege of pol 
PHOLOGHAPHS in the Exhibition, et S196 and Selling 
‘Tenders must be sent in not later than Feb. zs, 1871, 
Conditions of Tender may be had on application to the 


AL 


Secretary, om Lisvtenant Selonal Bore, R.K. 
ces of her Majesty's Ci ers, U 
Kensington-gore, Loudos: Upper 
_——— $e 
A CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS OF LirE 
Accidents Cause Loss of Time. * 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LO8S OF MONEY, 


Provide against Accidents of all Kinds 
Py ineoring with the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERs ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, 
insures £1000 at Death, 
or an Allowance at the rate of 
26 per week for injury, 
Offices—64, Voruhili; and 10, Kegent-street. 
Wii J. Vian, Secretary, 


prast ORPHAN ASYLUM, Wanstead, 


Patron—The QUEEN. 

Urphans of persons once in respectable 

beventy-three were admitted last year. 

Tus conphant applications Sor sématesh 

‘he cons' applications for ission, as well as the pres, 

high numbers, cause the committee some anxiety for therutu = 

The ASSISTANCE of those who sympathise with “ bereaved 
women and fatherless babes," is, thereture, urgently needed. 

Forms tor nominating candidates can be obtained at the office 


positions are eligible, 


Lite Subscription for two votes... +. £10 lO 6 
Lo. do. for one vote oe 6 60 
Annual do, for two votes oe ° 2 Le 

0. do, for one vote » OW 6 


Henry ¥ 
Offices, 100, Fleet-street, E.C. 


x . 
r= -LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS 
; REFUGES, ec. : 
President—Harl of SHAITESBUBY. 
Treasurer—George Moore, Esq. 

Open all the year.—WINTEK APPEAL.—A very earnest 
Appeal for Funds has become necessary to carry on the work uf 
instruction and succour afforded by this Institution. 

The year's statistics show 4300 children u.oer instruction ; 


Green, Secretary. 


207 piaced out; a Jarge attendance in tue adult classes : 4108 men 
and women of character passed through the Ketuges; lo 
placed out ; 47,000 persons attended the Kagged Church services ; 
220 servants Clothed and sent to domestic service, Altogether, 
60,000 persons beaefited during the yeer, at a cost of £40, con: 
tributed by voluntary contributions. 

Donatious will be thanktulty received by the bankers, Messrs. 
Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard-street; Ransom and Cov., 
Vall-Mall Kast; George Moore, Esq., ‘Treasurer, Bow-church- 
yard ; or by Mr. Samuel ‘awell, Hon, dec., 17, Berners-stree:, W 


mL . , , 
MYHREE THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED 

and SIXTY ORPHANS have been maintained and eda- 
caled bythe LONDON ORHAN ASYLUM since its formation, 
in the year 1813, 

Designed originally for 300 orphans, for years past the Asylum 
has sheltered 450 children, untii medical authority protested 
against the reception of se large # number. ‘The alterustive of 
reduced numbers or of extension Was presented. 

With nearly two hundred candidates seeking admission at 
each halt-yeurly election, the Managers resolved to build 4 Home 
in the country, Which should uitimately shelter 600 orphau-, 
and admit of the reception of 100 children annually. 

‘The new Asylum in course of erection at Wathord provides 
for the immediate shelter of 460 orphans, but the buildings are 
erected on the scale of ultimate accommodation for 600 orphans. 
A further outley, as funds admit, of about £12,000, will give 
ample and complete accommodation tor the entire number, 

‘The building 1s rapidly advancing towards completion. 

1t is remarkable tur its good working qualities and the absence 
of all unsuitable ornament, 

‘The large outlay is accounted for by the provision of sufficient 
cubical space tor so large # number of inmates. 

‘ne effort will exhaust the reserve fund and leave the Charity 
dependent on voluntary aid. 

Un this account the Managers very earnestly plead for ALD to 
the Building Fund, ‘they appeal with conndence because the 
labours of Lhe Charity are us widely known as they are appre- 
cisted, extending as they do to orphans of every class and 

ocality. 

The Managers respectfully submit that it is hardly possible to 
present a stronger claim to public sympathy aud suppurt than 
dies in their endeavour to aiford, in the best possibile way, & 
larger amouut of relief to the widow and the tatheriess, 

Further donations to the Building Fund will be gratefully 
ten oe thee and announced at the Anniversary, on Wedaceday, tho 

Sth inst. 

Annual subscription for one vote, 10s. 6d. ; for two votes, £1 1s. 

Life ditto tur one vote, £5 ds. ; for two votes, £10 10s. 

Donations to the Building Fund give the usual voting pri- 
Vileges. James Rowens, Secretary. 

Ollice, 1, St. Helen's-place, Bishopsgate-strees, K.U, 


. TRS - 

OME CHARITIES.—Owing to the noble 

and benevolent exertions made by tue British public 

uring the last few months to aid the sick and wounded im the 
war now raging on the Continent, to relieve the French 
peasants, ava the relatives and friends of thoge lost in H.M.5. 
Captain, the funds of the fullowing Home Chafitses have 
suilered very materially, Viz. :— 

‘he Boys’ Refuge, at 8, Great Queen-street, Holborn. 

Bisiey Farm School, Surrey, 

Chichester Training Ship, 

Girls Ketuge, 19, bioad-street, Bloomsbury. 

Mome tor Litue Girls and Girls’ RKetuge, hating. 

In these fnstitutions between Gv and 60u boys and girls are 
educated, ted, clothed, and traimed to earn their owm Living. 

Besides the above work, upwards of Guu Ragged school children 
are supplied with dinner once a week. 

Au UsGENT APPEAL is therefore made for help to purchase 
food and ciotbing Lor these pour children. Contriputions will 
be thankfuily received by the Londun aud westminster Bank, 
214, High Hosborn, and 41, Lothbury, City ; and by 

a Wittiam Witiiams, Secretary. 

Boys’ Refuge, 8, Great Queen: street, Holborn, W.C. 


EWPORT -MARKET REFUGE and 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, SOHO, W.C.—sixty buy . 
homeless or orphan, are ted, lodged, clotheu, and tauglit. 
‘Thirty-eight have left it during the past year, permanently pro- 
vided with situations. Seventy-six destitute men aud women 
receive nightly shelter in the Kefuge trom the inclemency of 
the weather. “FUNDS are most urgently REQUIRED to carry 
on the Institution; umiess they are provided, the Committes 
Will be compelied to Limit their work of Charity. W. Bayne 
Ranken, Esq., at the Kefuge; and Owen H. Morshead, Esq. at 
the War uttice, 8.W., the Mon. Secs, will thanktully receive 
subscriptions ana donations. . 


IN 

GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 

@ PASTE is greatly superior to any ‘Lootn Powder, gives 

the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts # pleasing Lragrance to Lhe breath, 

SUHN GOSNELLand CU.’s EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recomended tor tte 
purity. To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; end at 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 


Pel 

1 IMMEL’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
cap peadtlW GPEN, 76, King’s-road. 

PERFUMEKY, SUAS, PUMADES, FANB, &c. 

Premiums to Purchasers. 
Rimmel, l’erfumer, 6, strand ; 
28, Regent-street ; and 24, Cornbill, London; 

end 76, King s-read, brighton, 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborm, 


London. — ALEX. KOSS'S DEPILATOKY removes 
superflugus hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
to the skin, Price 3s, 6d; sent for 64 stamps, Of all Chemuste. 


DYE. —BATCHELOR'S 


AIR 


INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown, Theonly one 
that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 4s, 6d., 78.. and I4s., 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. Wholesale, R. ROVENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Mariborough-st. ; and % and 95, City-rd., E.U. 


ILE and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Ap ite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and bility, 
entirely Cured, without Mercury, by 


DK. KiNG'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILL8, 
Sold by all Chemiste, 
at 1s. ijd., 28. ¥d., and 4s. 6d. a Box. 


iaston H Frintes: an Fablishet ante Office 2,Catherine-strety 

im the Parish o' 4 -le-Strand, in J 

Middlesex, by ‘Tomas Fox, 2, Gatherine-street, Strand, 
eioresaid,—Satunvay, Fepavanry 18, 1871, 


